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THE TENTH SPRING MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
SOCIETY OF CHURCH HISTORY 


March 27, 28, 1934 


The American Society of Church History held its Spring 
Meeting at the Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio, on Tuesday and Wednesday, March 27th and 
28th, 1934. The first meeting was held at 2:30 p. m. at Ship- 
herd Hall, Theological Quadrangle, Oberlin College, Professor 
F. W. Buckler presiding. 

Letters were received from Dean Frederick D. Kerschner 
and Professor W. D. Schermerhorn expressing regret for their 
inability to be present. Telegrams were received from Messrs. 
Spinka, McNeill, Sweet and Riddle of Chicago, and Messrs. 
Johnson and Malmberg of Thiel College, Greenville, Pennsyl- 
vania, reporting their inability to be present owing to snowdrifts 
and bad weather. 

The following members were present: Messrs. Moehlman, 
Lotta, Knappen, Leach, Buckler, Mott, McCutchan and Slosser. 
The following candidates for membership were present: Messrs. 
Miller, Ferm, Beaver, Ludlow, as well as several visitors. 

The first paper read was by Prof. Conrad H. Moehlman 
of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, on the subject of 
Christianity and the Kingdom of God. It was followed by 
the Rev. R. Pierce Beaver of Cincinnati, who read a paper on 
Servus servorum Christi. 

At 3:45 the meeting was adjourned for tea after which 
Prof. M. M. Knappen read his paper on The Meaning and 
Origin of Puritanism which was followed by a general dis- 
cussion. The meeting adjourned at 5 p. m. to view some ex- 
hibits in the library of Oberlin College. 

Dinner was held at 6 p. m. in the small dining room of 
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Oberlin Inn. There were present, in addition to the members 
of the Society, the faculty of the Graduate School of Theology, 
Dr. F. H. Foster and Professor R. F. Fletcher of Oberlin Col- 
lege. President Wilkins presided and gave an address of wel- 
come to the Society for whom Professor Moehlman responded. 

Prof. Vergilius Ferm of the College of Wooster then read 
his paper on Theology and Church History. A lively discus- 
sion was opened by Professor Horton of the Oberlin School of 
Theology, and the meeting was adjourned at 10:30 p. m. 

Owing to the lack of a quorum, the Council could 
not hold its meeting and owing to the absence of Professor 
Sweet, there were no recommendations or report of the Re- 
search Committee. 

The third meeting was held at 9:00 a. m. on Wednesday 
morning, Dr. Frank Foster presiding. The following papers 
were read: 

Prof. Gaius A. Slosser of the Western Seminary, Pitts- 
burgh, on A Chapter out of the Early Church History of 
Western Pennsylvania. 

Prof. W. Eldon Miller of Evanston, Illinois, on Church 
and State in Georgia, 1732 to 1800. 

Mr. Royden J. Mott of Oberlin on Sources of Jefferson’s 
Ecclesiastical Views. 

The reading of these papers was followed by a good dis- 
cussion. 

At the business meeting held, the following business was 
transacted: 

The Nominating Committee recommended that the follow- 
ing members be suggested to serve on the Program Committee 
for 1934-35: Messrs. Peter Stiansen and Spinka of Chicago, 
and Vergilius Ferm of Wooster. 

The Committee strongly recommended that the next meet- 
ing be held at Louisville, Kentucky, or Chicago, but the power 
to act was left in the hands of the Committee. The recommen- 
dation was adopted. It was furthermore suggested from the 
floor that Holy Week should be avoided in the future owing 
to the difficulty of attendance for many members. 

Professor Slosser moved and Professor Latta seconded a 
vote of thanks to Oberlin College and to the Graduate School 
of Theology for their hospitality in entertaining the Society. 

Adjourned. F. W. BuCKLER, 

Acting Secretary 























THE TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CHURCH HISTORY 


December 27, 28, 1934 


The American Society of Church History held its twenty- 
eighth annual meeting in the Hotel Mayflower, Washington, 
D. C., on Thursday and Friday, December 27 and 28, 1934. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 


The first session was held in the Chinese Room and was 
a joint meeting with the American Catholic Historical Associ- 
ation and the American Historical Association. The general 
subject of the session was: The Development of Religious 
Liberty in Colonial America. Prof. E. B. Green of Columbia 
University presided. Papers were presented as follows: 


Prof. Perry G. E. Miller of Harvard University: 
The Contribution of the Protestant Churches to Re- 
ligious Liberty in Colomal America. 


Judge J. Moss Ives, Danbury, Conn.: 
' The Contribution of the Catholic Church to Religious 
Liberty in Colonial America. 


Prof. William W. Sweet, University of Chicago: 
The American Environment and Religious Liberty. 


The discussion of these papers continued until 12:30. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Society assembled at 3 p. m. in the Seventeenth Street 
Parlor. President Frederick William Loetscher presided. Dur- 
ing the session 52 members and guests were present. The gen- 
eral subject for the afternoon session was: A Century of 
Progress in Historical Method. Papers were presented as fol- 
lows: 

Prof. A. C. McGiffert, Jr., Chicago Theological Seminary : 

The Legacy of Schletermacher. 


Pe) 
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E. W. Parsons, Colgate-Rochester Divinity School: 
The Great Trio of 1835. 
Prof. Donald W. Riddle, University of Chicago: 
At the End of the Century. 
The papers were followed by a lively discussion on the part of 
the members of the Society. 


DINNER AND BUSINESS SESSION 
THURSDAY EVENING 


Twenty-five members of the Society gathered for dinner 
in the Jefferson Room and after the dinner listened to the presi- 
dential address of Frederick William Loetscher on St. August- 
ine’s Conception of the State. 

The business meeting of the Society was called to order by 
President Loetscher. The minutes of the last annual meeting 
and those of the last spring meeting were read and approved. 

The Secretary, Abdel Ross Wentz, presented the report 
of the Council, together with its recommendations. The of- 
ficers, the Council and the standing committees nominated by 
the Council for the year 1935 were elected by the Society. (For 
the list of the newly elected, see the minutes of the Council of 
December 27, 1934.) 

At this point the new President, John Thomas McNeill, 
was conducted to the Chair and took charge of the session. 

In the absence of the Treasurer, Robert Hastings Nichols, 
the Secretary submitted the Treasurer’s printed report, together 
with the report of the Auditors, George Warren Richards and 
Wilhelm Pauck. The Treasurer’s report was received and the 
report of the Auditing Committee was adopted. These reports 
are as follows: 


Report of the Treasurer of the American Society of Church 
History for the Year Dec. 20, 1933—Dec. 15, 1934 


I. CURRENT FUNDS 


A. SUMMARY AND BALANCE 


RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand, December 18, 1933..........2020020000020002...- $1,417.04 
assassin a ennitvuweviidaiwidices 613.74 
NL | 58.38 
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MIN: TUUORTA SURI a sss sins csi esndn sensncniewennncocieceonee 360.12 
Sales of Studies in Church History.......00000000000000000020... 361.29 
Seis onssiesvendbiaiditab SAN alpina dian pnviiniaxca encase $2,810.57 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Expenses of management of Society.........0..0.........0..+- $ 250.50 
Publication of Church Histor’y..........................0....:scsss00 778.17 
MIU DUN Gis cseesvacinnewnsecencncscusdcacites 370.57 
a a aca isk lit ecciegiv dasudond $1,399.24 
Cash on hand, December 15, 1934 
National Bank of Auburn, checking 
account, per bank statement.............. $ 160.63 
National Bank of Auburn, interest ac- 
count, per bank book.......................-.. 1,250.70 
$1,411.33 
$2,810.57 
B. GENERAL FuNDS AND MAGAZINE 
RECEIPTS 
Dues for Active Memberships 
1930— 1 member _........ $ 3.00 
1931— 2 members ........ 6.00 
1932— 6 members ........ 20.50 
1934—174 members ........ 521.74 
Dues for Sustaining Memberships 
1934— 2 members ........ 20.00 
$ 613.74 
|. Eee 4.43* 
BU OE I riviera vccnitiitinerncsitilswcinnnses 18.25 
2 ee en 35.70 
$ 672.12 
Subscriptions to Church History.......... $ 349.30 
ee ae 7.00 
Postage for Studies.......... sical Sclilbdeiiees 3.82* 
$ 360.12 
TR CE issn ccnssnsnssisicsatcscvetaim $1,032.24 
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DISBURSEMENTS 
Management of Society 


a aati aalik dainciccantclinssnnivnichnsensos $ 55.90* 
Telephone tolls and telegrams................ 4.38 
PE INE IN ccc ccsceesirasiernceesensiacca ae 19.59 
dla casctiicihloinesnincineninininansiieit 73.43 
Stationery and supplies Sune entrant Weer eres 8.55 
peemonrapnic services ............................ 59.00 
Entertainment of guest of Society.......... 2.95 
Part cost of typewriter, authorized 

BN IN nisteaiassinctirskceiinncsconarsxenees 25.00 
Exchange on Canadian checks................ 59 
Pederal tax on checks............................ 1.02 


Publication of Church History 


Printing and distribution —..................... $ 596.73 
tattered dials celeaspi kin dncieiiicnincnooces 11.07* 
Telephone tolls and telegrams.................. 6.86 
I is cnniesissniricpscerzicsvantninsen 5.11 
Stationery and supplies .......................... 8.60 
i a lated cg Nisiovnapaiaiiv nition 31.60 
ili alibi resin cemnniccisutsicosionn> 9.00 
Stenographic services .........................:+- 76.50 
at aacaienionsivvaiionath ene 2.70 
Petty cash for managing editor............ 30.00 


$ 778.17 
DORR Gt EASPUPSOINONIS........2.0...0:.0-scsscincssn-.is $1,028.67 


* The receipts items $4.43 and $3.82 refer to transfers for 
bookkeeping purposes. These transfers enter into the disburse- 
ments items $55.99 and $11.07. The actual receipts and actual 
disbursements are each less than the amount shown ii: the ac- 
counts by $4.43 + $3.82=$8.25 
C. Strupres In Cuurcu History 


RECEIPTS 


Sales of Volume I (including postage) ..$ 120.90 
Sales of Volume IT (including postage)... 240.39 


$ 361.29 
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DISBURSEMENTS 
Volume I 


ON icine nenennacis $ 8.27 
Stenographic services ........ 10.75 
Editorial services .............. 12.54 


$ 144.36 
Volume IT 
I a riecicmncpianinimsiie’ $ 7.85 
Stenographic services ........ 12.00 
Editorial services ................ 20.63 


Settlements with author.... 185.73 


LP 
bo 
bo 
a 
bo 
— 


$ 370.57 
The excess of disbursements over receipts is accounted for 
by outstanding bills for books sold. 
Il. ENDOWMENT FUND 
meee. Gf fend, December 19, 1953.........................-...... $1,418.43 
interest, Auburn Savings Bank........................<...css00s0- 12.63 


$1,431.06 
Invested in Mortgage Certificate of New York Title 


and Mortgage Company. .:..ic............-....0.sccc0-u. $1,000.00 

Cash in Auburn Savings Bank, December 15, 1934, 
Be I ih aici tr cheek teitinnachtssncroummciscscaphinccabl 431.06 
$1,431.06 


Rospert HAstincs NICHOLS, Treasurer. 


AvupbitTors’ REPORT 
We have examined the Treasurer’s accounts, together 
with checks and vouchers, and find the same correct. 


G. W. RicnHarps 
W. PAUCK. 
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The Editorial and Program Committee reported that 
Volume IX of the Papers of the Society had been published 
during the year. 

The Editorial Board reported an increase in subscriptions 
and was authorized to enlarge its budget for the next year. 
The Board was also authorized to expend an amount not to 
exceed $100.00 as a special advertising campaign to secure new 
members for the Society. 

It was voted that the Secretary be allowed space in each 
December issue of the quarterly to publish the names and ad- 
dresses of all the members of the Society. 

Shirley Jackson Case, reporting for the committee ap- 
pointed at the twenty-seventh annual meeting to present to the 
meeting of the International Missionary Council at Oxford the 
cause of the study of church history among the newer church- 
es, stated that the suggestion had been presented to the Coun- 
cil and had been adopted by them. 

William Walker Rockwell, reporting for the committee 
appointed at the twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Society 
to present to the Foreign Missions Conference a suggestion 
concerning the preservation of missionary materials which 
might serve as sources of historical study, stated that the mat- 
ter had been attended to. This committee was discharged with 
the thanks of the Society. 

It was voted that, in order to have the printed minutes of 
the Society preserved in complete file, the Secretary should 
be furnished with an extra copy of each number of Church 
History which he should keep as the property of the Society. 

It was decided to hold the next annual meeting of the So- 
ciety in New York City, and if possible a joint meeting with the 
American Historical Association. 

It was voted that when the Society adjourned it be to meet 
for the spring meeting. 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 


The Society assembled at 9 o'clock in the Seventeenth 
Street Parlor. This session had for its general subject: The 
Post-War Religious Situation. Papers were presented as fol- 
lows: 


Laurence K. Patterson, Woodstock College: 
The Post-War Religious Situation and the Catholic 
Church. 
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Prof. Matthew Spinka, Chicago Theological Seminary: 
The Post-War Eastern Orthodox Churches. 
Prof. Herbert W. Schneider, Columbia University: 
Post-War Protestantism. 
These papers called forth a lively discussion that continued 
until 12:30 p. m. when the Society adjourned its twenty-eighth 


annual meeting. 
Attest: Abdel Ross Wentz, Secretary. 











THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE COUNCIL 
December 27, 1934 


The Council met at the call of the President, Frederick 
William Loetscher, in the Hotel Mayflower, Suite 237-238, 
Washington, D. C., at 2 p. m., Thursday, December 27, 1934. 

The following members were present: F. W. Loetscher, 
J. T. McNeill, A. R. Wentz, M. Spinka, W. W. Rockwell, G. 
W. Richards, W. W. Sweet, C. H. Moehlman, W. Pauck, and 
S. J. Case. 

The minutes of the meeting of December 26, 1933 were 
read and approved. 

The President announced that the newly elected Secretary 
had accepted office and had performed the duties of his office 
during the past year. 

The Secretary reported that our complete stock of Papers 
had been transferred from Putnam’s to the care of the Assistant 
Secretary, Matthew Spinka. This action was ratified by the 
Council and it was ordered that the remainder of the copies of 
Volume IX, after all the members of the Society have been 
supplied, should be transferred to Dr. Spinka’s care. 

The final disposition of volumes of Papers was referred 
to the Editorial Board with power to act. 

The price of Volume IX of the Papers was fixed at $1.00 
per volume. 

It was ordered that the minutes of the Council and of the 
Society should henceforth be published in full in the next suc- 
ceeding number of the quarterly Church History. 

The Treasurer’s report was submitted and the President 
appointed George Warren Richards and Wilhelm Pauck to 
audit the accounts of the Treasurer. 

The Editorial and Program Committee reported that 
Volume IX of the Papers had been issued during the year. The 
name of the committee was changed to the Program Committee, 
and it was decided that the Committee should consist of the 
retiring President, the Secretary, the Assistant Secretary, and 
the Treasurer. 
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The Editorial Board presented its report for the year 
1934, indicating an increase in subscriptions to Church History 
and a small net balance on the account of the quarterly. It also 
reported progress in the sales of Studies in Church History. 


The Council voted to recommend to the Society that the 
budget of the magazine be increased to $800.00 for the next 
year and that the Editorial Board be allowed a sum not to 
exceed $100.00 for a special effort to secure new members for 
the Society. 


The Council adjourned at 3 o’clock to meet at 5:30. 


The Council reconvened in the Seventeenth Street Parlor 
at 5:30 p. m., December 27th, the same members being present 
as at the session at 2 o'clock. 


It was voted to accept with regret the resignations of the 
following members: T. P. Oakley, H. M. Meyer, James Carter, 
W. H. S. Demarest, G. M. Stephenson, L. C. Barnes, J. A. 
Mudd and Wilmer C. Harris. 


The following members were dropped on account of 
arrears: S.C. Nettinga, J. J. Raun, and B. R. Wall. 


The following persons were duly nominated and elected 
to membership in the Society: 


Leonard L. Thomas, Bethel College, McKenzie, Tenn. 
Albert W. Lenz, Hartford Theological Seminary. 

W. Stanford Reid, McGill University. 

Francis R. Taylor, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wilbur M. Smith, Coatesville, Pa. 

Perry G. E. Miller, Harvard University. 

William A. Russ, Jr., Selinsgrove, Pa. 

John M. Mecklin, Hanover, N. H. 

Hugh S. MacKenzie, Chicago, III. 

Henry S. Lucas, Seattle, Wash. 

Don W. Holter, Manila, P. I. 

Raymond L. Hightower, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

G. L. Glauner, Buckhannon, W. Va. 

Eugene A. Tilleux, Chicago, Ill. 

Stephen Marcellus Kelker, Kenyon College, Gambier, O. 
Oscar M. Buck, Drew Theological Seminary. 
Laurence K. Patterson, Woodstock College. 

Horace Nickels, Chicago, Tl. 
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These elections to membership, previously made by votes 
of the members of the Council given in letters, were ratified: 


P. S. Miller, Lincoln University. 

Alfred W. Newcombe, Knox College. 

L. P. Qualben, Wagner College. 

C. D. W. Hildebrand, Greencastle, Indiana. 

Leonard F. Morse, ex-President, Edward Waters Col- 
lege, Jacksonville, Fla. 


The Council voted to recommend to the Society the elec- 
tion of the following members as officers of the Society for the 
next year: 


President, John Thomas McNeill. 
Vice President, Wilhelm Pauck. 
Secretary, Abdel Ross Wentz. 
Assistant Secretary, Matthew Spinka. 
Treasurer, Robert Hastings Nichols. 


The Council voted to nominate as members of the Council, 
in addition to the officers mentioned, the following Former 
Presidents: William Walker Rockwell, George Warren Rich- 
ards, Winfred Ernest Garrison, Edward Strong Worcester, 
William David Schermerhorn, William Warren Sweet, Con- 
rad Henry Moehlman, and Frederick William Loetscher; and 
the following members of the Society: Shirley Jackson Case 
and Herbert Wallace Schneider. 


~The Council voted to make the following recommendations 
for the Standing Committees: 


Program Committee: F. W. Loetscher, Chairman; M. 
Spinka, the Secretary and the Treasurer. 

Editorial Board: M. Spinka, Managing Editor; R. H. 
Nichols, and J. T. McNeill, ex officio. 

Membership Committee: W. W. Rockwell, Chairman, 
3041 Broadway, New York City; C. E. Schneider, P. 
N. Garber, the Secretary, the Assistant Secretary, and 
the Treasurer. 

Committee on Investment of Endowment Funds: R. H. 
Nichols, Chairman; G. W. Richards, and H. B. Wash- 
burn. 

Comnuttee on Program for the Western Meeting: P. Stian- 
sen, Chairman; M. Spinka, and V. Ferm. 
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Research Committee: W. W. Sweet, Chairman; Messrs. 
C. E. Schneider, Cornett, Deems, Harkness, Moehlman, 
Batten, Buckler, Riegler, R. H. Johnson, Fritschel, 
Kerschner, Goodloe, Garber, Raun. 


The Secretary, Abdel Ross Wentz, was, by order of the 
Council, appointed to suggest such revision of the Constitu- 
tion of the Society as will permit the Society to hold its annual 
meeting at such time as it may choose. 


On motion, the Council adjourned to meet at the call of 
the President. 


Attest: Abdel Ross Wentz, Secretary. 











ST. AUGUSTINE’S CONCEPTION OF THE STATE! 


FREDERICK W. LOETSCHER 
Princeton Theological Seminary 


In his celebrated lecture on the Confessions of St. 
Augustine the late Professor Adolf von Harnack declared: 
“Between St. Paul the Apostle and Luther the Reformer, the 
Christian Church has possessed no one who could measure him- 
self with Augustine; and in comprehensive influence no other 
is to be compared with him.”* Not only was this North African 
bishop the chief luminary of Western Christendom in his own 
generation, but through his writings he fairly dominated the 
philosophy, the theology, and the ethics of the Middle Ages; 
he stimulated the medieval mystics, alike those who accepted 
and many of those who rejected the traditional dogmas; he in- 
spired both the so-called forerunners of the Reformation and 
the leading humanists of the Renaissance; and in large measure 
he moulded the evangelical faith and piety of the Lutheran and 
especially of the Reformed churches from the days of their 
founders down to our own times. But in no realm of thought 
or life was his influence more potent or historically more 
significant than in that characteristic development of the rela- 
tions of church and state that marked the millenial period be- 
ginning, less than half a century after his death, with the fall 
of the Western Empire in the year 476. He was the weightiest 
authority to whom emperors and popes could and did appeal 
for support in their age-long contest for the supreme power: 
the former to vindicate their independence in secular affairs, 
and the latter to prove their lordship over all other earthly 
potentates, whether temporal or spiritual.” 

Augustine wrote no treatise dealing specifically with our 


1 The presidential address delivered at the meeting of the Society in Wash- 
ington on December 27, 1934. 

2 Monasticism: Its Ideals and History: and The Confessions of St. Augustine 
(Crown Theological Library, xxviii), p. 123. 

3 Cf. K. Mirbt, Die Stellung Augustins in der Publizistik des gregortianischen 
Kirchenstreits, Leipzig, 1888. He shows the thoroughly partisan use that 
both factions made of Augustine’s often purely incidental and never fully 
developed statements. 
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subject, nor did he ever set forth his views concerning the state 
in a systematic fashion. These must be gathered from oc- 
casional references in his Letters and Sermons, from his Anti- 
Donatist Writings,* and above all from his De Civitate Det,’ 
the greatest, and excepting his Confessions, the best known and 
the most read of all his works. 


The monumental City of God—the author himself calls it 
a magnum opus et arduum—* is unquestionably the ablest re- 
futation of heathenism and defence of Christianity that the 
ancient church has bequeathed to us. It was occasioned by an 
event that shook the Graeco-Roman world to its very founda- 
tions: in August, 410, the imperial capital—Roma aeterna, 
Roma felix, Roma invicta—fell a prey to Alaric’s plundering 
hordes. Men were filled with amazement and terror; the more 
so because for generations such a catastrophe had been deemed 
a sheer impossibility. The pagans promptly charged this 
calamity, as they had long been wont to do with every sort of 
public misfortune, to the ever-increasing ascendency of Chris- 
tianity over their own time-honored religion. And it was in 
answer to this accusation that Augustine wrote this immortal 
work, devoting to the task about fourteen of his ripest and 
busiest years (412-426).’ His apologetic purpose dominated 
the entire treatise.“ Of the twenty-two books, the first five, as 
he himself declares in his Retractations,’ ‘‘refute those who 
fancy that the polytheistic worship is necessary in order to 
secure worldly prosperity,’ while the next five deal with those 
who “maintain that the worship of the gods is advantageous 
for the life to come.” The remaining twelve books, though 

4 These are specially important for his doctrine of the church. Cf, H. Reuter, 
Augustinische Studien, Gotha, 1887, p. 151: ‘‘Man kann die Staatslehre 
Augustin’s nur mit dusserster Vorsicht und selbst dann nicht vollstindig aus 
den lib. de civ, schépfen. Sie ist korrekt nur unter Vergleichung anderer 
Schriften, namentlich der antidonatistischen aufzubauen.’’ 

5 We use the edition of B. Dombart, Leipzig, (vol. i, 1908; vol. ii, 1918); and 
the English translation by Mareus Dods in the Nicene and Post-Nicene 
Fathers, Buffalo, 1887, Second Series, vol. ii. 

6 I, Praefatio; xxii, 30 (ii, p. 635, ed. Dombart) : ‘‘ingentis huius operis’’; Retract. 

ii, 69 (i, p. 1): ‘‘ grande opus.’’ 

The facts in regard to the origin of the work, the dates for the publication 
of the several parts, the course of the argument as a whole, and such matters, 
may be found in the introductory chapter of H. Scholz’s Glaube and Unglaube 
in der Weltgeschichte: Ein Kommentar cu Augustins De Civitate Dei, Leipzig, 
1911, Later writers have called attention to some misconceptions in this 
‘‘Commentary’’, but it is on the whole the most useful guide we have for 
the study of the City of God. 


8 Cf, the ancient title in Dombart, ii, p. 635: ‘‘De Civitate Dei contra paganos.’’ 
9 Retract., ii, 43 (E. T., p. xii); cf. De Civ. Dei, x, 32, at the end. 
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by no means lacking in passages of polemic vigor, give what 
may be called his positive interpretation of Christianity, con- 
ceived as the civitas Dei in contrast with the civitas terreja, 
and presented in three groups of four books each, dealing, 
respectively, with the origin, the progress, and the deserved 
destinies of the two cities. Thus his original aim, that of show- 
ing that it was not the renunciation of the old deities that had 
ruined Rome, was confirmed by a constructive theory of his- 
tory that purports to embrace the whole life of the race from 
the fall of man to the final judgment. No doubt, the plan is 
more magnificent in its conception than adequate in its execu- 
tion! Augustine’s learning, especially his exegetical and his- 
torical scholarship, did not equal his theological genius. We 
may, indeed, question the propriety of calling the work a phil- 
osophy of history in the modern sense; but it was the first 
worthy attempt in this direction, an achievement that is the 
more striking in view of the fact that for more than a thousand 
years nothing better or even comparable was produced on Chris- 
tian soil, and that the essential features of his solution of the 
problem have been adopted by many modern writers.” 


We have said that Augustine nowhere gives us a systematic 
presentation of his views concerning the state; and this, we 
repeat, is true even of the City of God. But it was inevitable 
that when the pagans took occasion from the fall of Rome to 
defend their traditional polytheism, he should feel constrained 
to consider that political event in the light of his own theological 
principles as a Catholic Christian, and that in so doing he 
should have to test the two basic historical realities involved in 
the debate—the church and the state—as to their highest value, 
their ideal significance, their relation to the spiritual world.” 
This is the explanation of that characteristic blending of 
empiricism and transcendentalism that has given rise to such 
varied and often contradictory interpretations of this work. On 
the one hand, his whole discussion is conditioned by concrete 
facts taken from the realm of ecclesiastical and political history; 





10 See Flint, Philosophy of History in France and French Belgium and Switzer- 
land, 1894, pp. 152ff.; J. Reinkens, Die Geschichtsphilosophie des heiligen 
Augustinus, 1865; G. J. Seyrich, Die Geschichtsphilosohpie Augustins nach 
seiner Schrift De civitate Dei, 1891; J. Biegler, Die Civitas Dei des heiligen 
Augustinus, 1894; A. Niemann, Augustins Geschichtsphilosophie, 1895. 

11 Karl Holl, ‘‘Augustins innere Entwicklung,’’ (in Gesammelte Aufsdtze cur 
Kirchengeschichte, Tiibingen, iii, 1928) p. 101f.; Hermelink, ‘‘Die civitas 
terrena bei Augustin’’ (Festgabe von Fachgenossen und Freunden A. Von 
Harnack gum siebzigsten Geburtstag dargebracht, Tiibingen, 1921), p. 311f. 
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on the other, his ethical judgments concerning these data are 
uniformly determined by his habit of viewing the church and 
the state sub specie aeternitatis. It is the clear recognition of 
this double truth that has convinced most modern interpreters 
of the City of God that the fundamental contrast in this work 
is not, as most medieval expounders maintained for their 
partisan purposes, that between the church and the state, but 
rather that between the civitas Dei and the civitas terrena, those 
transcendent organisms of which the ecclesiastical and political 
organizations of this world are but partial and imperfect em- 
bodiments. It was thus that Augustine, in the performance 
of his apologetic task, found it necessary to express himself 
concerning the state, and in doing so to relate his views to his 
doctrine of the kingdom of God. 

We come, therefore, to the heart of our subject, when we 
now raise the much controverted question as to the meaning 
of the term civitas terrena, with which Augustine links many 
of his reflections on the state and on all sorts of problems per- 
taining to civil government. The name was obviously adopted 
by him as an antithesis to the familiar civitas Dei of the Vulgate. 
It may be well, therefore, to glance, first of all, at some of the 
more important traits that mark his use of this latter designa- 
tion, especially in the work that forms our chief source. 

In book xi, chapter 1, which may be regarded as the in- 
troduction to the positive and constructive part of the treatise, 
the author refers to three passages in the Psalter,’* and then 
adds: ‘From these and similar testimonies, all of which it 
were tedious to cite," we have learned that there is a city of 
God.”"* This earthly Jerusalem is later represented as the 
“prophetic image” of the “supernal city of the saints,”** which 
includes all—both angels" and human beings—who live “ac- 
cording to God’ or ‘according to the Spirit.’"* In its widest 
extent the civitas Det becomes the universal and eternal king- 
dom of God, embracing both the society of the holy angels 

12 Psalm 87, 3; 48, 2; 46, 4. 

13 Among these he may have had in mind Heb, 11, 10; 11, 16; 12, 22; 13, 14; 
and Rev. 3, 12; 21, 2. 

14 Scholz, op. cit., p. 71f., gives an extended account of some striking adumbra- 
tions, amounting almost to anticipations, of the Augustinian antithesis be- 
tween civitas Dei and civitas terrena, in Plato, Plotinus, the Stoics, Philo, 
Hermas, Origen, Lactantius, Ambrose, and Ticonius. 

15 xv, 1, xv, 2 (ii, p. 59, 60). 

16 xiv, 13 (ii, p. 33). 

17 xv, 1 (ii, p. 58). 

18 xiv, 1 (ii, p. 4). 
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that antedates human history,” and the communtio sanctorum 
as the company of the elect.” In its earthly form the civitas De; 
begins with Adam,” “not, indeed, evidently, but according to 
God’s foreknowledge.”* From Seth the development extends 
through the patriarchs and the prophets and, not without large 
admixtures from the ranks of the ungodly, through the nation 
of Israel.** Of special interest here is the inclusion, within the 
society of the blessed, of the Erythraean Sibyl,” “the holy and 
wonderful Job,’*’ and the Queen of the South.* With the 
advent of the Saviour the civitas Dei enters upon the highest 
stage of its earthly career, so that the church is now virtually 
identified with the regnum Christi." At the second coming of 
Christ, when the final judgment takes place, the earthly form 
of the civitas Dei is exchanged for the heavenly, with the glori- 
fication of the saints and their enjoyment of the beatific vision 
of God.* 


Over against the civitas Det Augustine places the civitas 
terrena. This binomial, it must be confessed, is not easily 
defined. It is used with various connotations. Reuter” long 
ago referred to the unfortunate fact that German writers com- 
monly employed the word “state” to translate civitas, and he 
clearly showed that much of what Augustine says about the 
civitas terrena does not apply at all to the state as such. Maus- 
bach,” indeed, is quite too optimistic in declaring that this basal 
error has since been universally admitted. But he and other 
Catholic writers, notably Seidel and Schilling,” and most recent 


19 xi, 28 (i, p. 502). 

20 xx, 3 (ii, p. 556f.). How far Augustine’s doctrine of predestination under- 
mines the Catholic dogma of the church may be seen in Reuter, op. cit., p. 96f. 

21 Not with Seth, as Reuter (p. 132) represents. 

22 xii, 28 (i, p. 556). 

23 xvii, 15 and 16, and the later chapters dealing with the history of the Jews. 

24 xviii, 23 (ii, 285). 

25 xviii, 47 (ii, 330). 

26 xx, 5 (ii, 411). 

27 xx, 9 (ii, p. 429, 431). Augustine gave up his earlier chiliasm and interpreted 
the millenium as the present reign of Christ and his saints. 

28 xxii, 29 and 30. 

29 Reuter, op. cit., p. 130: ‘‘Die Wahl des Wortes civitas ist doch eine verhiangnis- 
volle geworden.’’ Cf. p. 131. 

30 Die Ethik des hl. Augustinus, i, Freiburg, 1909, p. 332. 

31 Bruno Seidel, ‘‘Die Lehre des hl. Augustinus vom Staate,’’ in Kirchen- 
geschichtliche Abhandlungen herausg. von Dr. Max Sdralek, ix, i, Breslau, 
1909, pp. 5-14; Otto Schilling, Die Staats- und Soziallehre des hl. Augustinus, 
Freiburg, 1910, particularly pp. 37-44, where he shows that Gierke (Das 
Deutsche Genossenschaftsrecht, iii, Berlin, 1897) misinterprets the five pas- 
sages from De Civ. Dei which he cites in support of his view that Augustine 
denies all justification to the state per se. 
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Protestant authorities® like Robertson, Scholz, Eckstadt, 
Troeltsch, Hermelink, and Figgis, may be said to have secured 
a fairly general recognition of the view that while an empirical 
state may, according to Augustine, be an embodiment or form 
of the civitas terrena, it is not proper to equate this term with 
the essential idea of the state. 


In trying to get hold of Augustine’s conception of the 
civitas terrena, it is natural to consider his use of the noun 
itself, apart from any modifying adjunct. He defines civitas 
as “nothing else than a multitude of men bound together by 
some associating tie.”** Frequently emphasis is laid on certain 
specific features of the unifying principle; such as ‘‘concordia,” 
“than which,” he says, “nothing is more useful to the State,’ 
and the correlative terms obedience and rule.** These char- 
acterizations are helpful as far as they go, but they are not 
sufficiently definite to distinguish the civitas from allied forms 
of communal life; nor do they give any indication of the size 
of the society to which they may be applied. As a matter of 
fact, the word is frequently employed,” as by other Latin 
authors, to denote individual cities, city-states, and states in 
our modern sense of the term—political bodies embracing rel- 
atively large areas under a single governing authority.” Civitas 
thus becomes a synonym of the various words used in Latin to 
denote the state as we understand it,—res publica, res populi, 
regnum, imperium. 


But it is only when we give due consideration to the relig- 
ious and moral implications of the adjective “earthly,” that 
the distinctive traits of the civitas terrena become plain. It is 
the special merit of Seidel’s dissertation that he has so con- 
vincingly proved that throughout the City of God the civitas 


32 Archibald Robertson, Regnum Dei, London, 1901, p. 206ff.; Scholz, as cited— 
though his judgment of Augustine’s ‘‘state’’ is not as favorable as the 
facts warrant; K. Eckstadt, Augustins Anschauung vom Staat, Kirchhain, 
1912, p. 7; Troeltsch, Augustin, die christliche Antike und das Mitteialter, 
Berlin, 1915, p. 12f.; Hermelink, as cited, p. 302; J. N. Figgis, The Political, 
Aspects of St. Augustine’s ‘City of God’, Lond., 1921, p. 50. 

33 xv, 8 (ii, p. 73): ‘‘civitas, quae nihil est aliud quam hominum multitudo 
aliquo societatis vineulo conligata’’. Cf. Quaest. ev. ii, 46 (Migne, P. L. 
35, 1360): ‘‘rationalium multitudo legis unius societate devincta.’’ 

34 Letter 138, 11, in Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, Second Series, i, p. 484. 
Cf. De Civ D. xix, 24 (ii, p. 400): ‘‘ Populus est coetus multitudinis rationalis 
rerum quas diligit concordi communione sociatus.’’ 

35 xix, 16 (ii, p. 384): ‘‘ad ordinatam imperandi oboediendique concordiam 
civium,’’ 

36 Eckstidt, p. 14, gives a list of instances. 

37 xxii, 6 (ii, 563): ‘‘civitates positas sub iure Romano.’’ 
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terrena is essentially the societas impiorum. As in the case of 
the corresponding civitas Dei, the spiritual factor is the really 
decisive one. Hence fallen angels,” as well as unregenerate 
human beings, may belong to this community. It embraces all 
who out of love of self live in contempt of God,” all the superbi,” 
all ‘‘who in the uncleannes of their hearts mind earthly things.’ 
The civitas terrena, therefore, is not necessarily an empirical 
state; it is rather a body of persons, whether angels or men, 
who center their interest in that which is purely transitory and 
which, as compared with the substantial and permanent good 
of the civitas Dei, is of far inferior worth, whatever be its value 
under the conditions of the present temporal order. It is a 
“citizenry of the earth-born,”** who “rejoice in the earthly 
felicity of an earthly community,’’** “who prefer their own gods 
to the Founder of the holy city,”** who “live after the 
flesh,”*’ and “run riot in an endless variety of sottish plea- 
sures.”*° From these and other passages that might be cited 
it is clear that, contrary to Reuter’s contention,” it is not only 
in the last twelve but also in the first ten books of the City of God 
that civitas terrena denotes primarily “the society of the im- 
pious.”** The basal contrast is never that between the historical 
church and some empirical state, be this more or less heathenish, 
nor that between the church and the state as such, but that be- 
tween the civitas Dei and the civitas terrena, as organic products 
of two opposite and indeed irreconcilable principles—faith and 
unbelief.*” Conscious of the peculiarity of his nomenclature, 
Augustine says at the beginning of the twelfth book: “I must, 
38 xiv, 13 (ii, p. 33). Cf. xviii, 18 (ji, p. 277): ‘‘civitate, quae profecto et 
anrelorum et hominum societas impiorum est’’; xii, 1 (i, p. 512): ‘‘sed duae 
potius civitates, hoe est societates, merito esse dicantur, una in bonis, altera 
in malis non solum angelis, verum etiam hominibus constitutae.’’ 
39 xiv. 28 (ii, p. 56): ‘‘Fecerunt itaque civitates duas amores duo, terrenam 


scilicet amor sui usque ad contemptum Dei, caelestem vero amor Dei usque 
ad contemptum sui.’’ 

40 i, Praef. 

41 viii, 25 (i, p. 363). 

42 xvi, 17 (ii, p. 153): ‘‘terrigenarum civitas.’’ 

43 xv, 15 (ii, p. 88). 

44 x, 32 (i, p. 460). 

45 xiv, 1 (ii p. 1). 

46 i, 30 (i, p. 47). 

47 Op. cit., p. 126. . 

48 There are, indeed, a few cases in which the ‘‘terrena’ 


’ 


seems to be morally 


colorless, signifying, simply, ‘‘on earth’’; see Eckstiidt, p. 19f., and Seidel, 
p. 13. 

49 xx, 9 (ii, p. 431): ‘‘impia civitas . . . et populus infidelium contrarius populo 
fideli et civitati Dei’’. 
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so far as I can, demonstrate that it is not incongruous and un- 
suitable to speak of a society composed of angels and men; so 
that there may properly be said to be, not four (two, namely, 
of angels and as many of men), but rather two communities, 
that is societies, one composed of the good, and the other of the 
wicked, alike angels and men.” Throughout the work this 
is the governing idea.” We shall cite only one more passage: 
“And these we also mystically call the two cities, or the two 
communities of men, of which the one is predestined to reign 
eternally with God, and the other to suffer eternal punishment 
with the devil.’”’? As Hermelink says,” the word “mystice,” 
here as generally in Augustine, refers to the mystics sensus 
of holy Scripture and denotes a mysterious relationship con- 
cealed in the sacred text and not only justifying but demanding 
an allegorical interpretation. Essentially, therefore, the civitas 
terrena is just as much a metaphysical conception as is the civitas 
Dei. In the last analysis, it is the predestinated, the elect and 
the reprobate, that are designated by the two communities.” 


There is, however, another aspect of the matter, and to this 
we now turn. The civitas terrena has always found expression in 
historic communities here on earth. While, therefore, we may 
never, on the one hand, fully identify the whole with any of its 
several parts, the civitas terrena with any given political organi- 
zation, it is true, on the other, that states, whatever be their size, 
may be forms of the civitas terrena. Thisisexpressly said, for in- 
stance, of Rome itself,’ the state with which his apologetic 
purpose required him particularly to deal. In the Preface to 
the entire work, it is obviously the civitas terrena that speaks 
in the famous lines used by Virgil to set forth the proud boast 
of the heathen Romans, “to show pity to the humbled soul and 
crush the sons of pride.”’* We cannot dwell upon the details 


50 F. Kolde, Das Staatswesen des Mittelalters, Teil I, Seine Grundlegung durch 
Augustin, p. 6, misconstrues this statement, saying, ‘‘Dem irdischen Staat 
gegeniiber steht der himmlische, der sich selber weiter in zwei einander 
entgegengesetvte Teile spaltete, den guten und den bésen.’’ The error is the 
more remarkable as Reinkens, to whom he refers, gave the correct rendering. 

51 Cf. Bliemetzrieder, ‘‘Ueber St. Augustin’s Schrift, ‘De civitate Dei’ ’’ in 
Theologische Quartalschrift, Tiibingen, 1913, p. 103. 

52 xv, 1 (ii, p. 58). 

3 Op. cit., p. 309. Seidel, p. 7, refers to the occasional phrase ‘‘secundum 
scripturas nostras’’ (xiv, 1) as an equivalent, but this does not bring out 
clearly the main idea—that of the more or less hidden figurative meaning. 
54 So Troeltsch, p. 11. 

55 v, 19 (i, p . 230): ‘“quandam formam terrenae civitatis. 

56 Cf. Holl, as cited, p. 100, 
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of Augustine’s history of the civitas terrena, but must content 
ourselves with the mention of a few salient facts. Of special 
interest is the first stage in the organization of this community. 
The civitas terrena enters the mundane realm through Adam, 
but Cain is the first to give it a social expression. Commenting 
on Genesis 4:17, “And Cain builded a city,’ Augustine says: 
“Thus the founder of the civitas terrena was a fratricide.”” 
It is to be observed, indeed, that he does not say that Cain 
founded “‘the state,” a mistranslation frequently charged against 
him;** but while the remark contains no disparagement of the 
state as such, it clearly shows that in his opinion the city founded 
by Cain was a part of the civitas terrena. The terrene com- 
munity, extending its sway from generation to generation, be- 
comes inextricably mixed with its rival, the civitas Dev.” After 
the flood, which destroyed the wicked, the sons of Noah restore 
the earthly city.” In Abraham’s time, says Augustine, “there 
were three famous kingdoms of the nations, in which the city 
of the earth-born . . . chiefly flourished, namely the three king- 
doms of Sicyon, Egypt, and Assyria.” Of these the last was 
much the most powerful, with Babylon as its head, the very 
name signifying the confusion that always results from the 
unbridled lust of power.** When Assyria declined in the East, 
Rome, like another Babylon, arose in the West.” Augustine 
is not lacking in appreciation of the old Roman virtues: many 
of their wars, he admits, were just,’ and the people, if not saint- 
ly, were at least less shameful:"* but he emphasizes the fact that 
their city, too, was founded by a fratricide,” and that its whole 
history was stained with sinful excesses of every sort.” One 
after another, therefore, the great monarchies of the past are 
pictured as exhibiting the characteristic God-defying spirit of 
the civitas terrena. The state thus becomes identified, not in- 
deed fully and absolutely but partially and relatively, with the 





57 xv, 5 (ii, p. 64). 

58 E. g., Eucken, Die Lebensanschauungen der grossen Denker, 1890, p. 282; 
and Scholz, p. 99. 

59 i, 35 (i, p. 51). Cf. xv, 22 (ii, p. 106), referring to Genesis 6:2. 

60 xv, 20 (ii, p. 99). 

61 xvi, 17 (ii, p. 153f.); cf. xvii, 16 (ii, p. 239). 

62 Ibid. 

63 iv, 15 (i, p. 165). 

64 v, 13 (i, p. 218). 

65 xv, 5 (ii, p. 64). 

66 Books ii-v. 
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civitas terrena.” From the historical point of view the civitas 
terrena works itself out in political states that embody a life 
that is contrary to the divine will. But in spite of this fact, 
we must, as Schilling reminds us,” always take pains to ascer- 
tain whether in a given context Augustine has in mind what 
we mean by the state as such, or whether—as will commonly 
be found to be the case—he is speaking of heathenism, or the 
heathen state, or the societas improborum. 


Augustine’s conception of the nature of the state is more 
clearly set forth in two passages in which he deals at some 
length with the definition of a commonwealth given in the name 
of Scipio by Cicero in his De Republica. The first of these dis- 
cussions is found in the City of God, book ii, chapter 21. 
Augustine here refers to Cicero’s statements that res publica is 
res populi; that “a people . . . is an assemblage associated by a 
common acknowledgment of law, and by a community of in- 
terests ;” and further, that a republic . . . exists only when it 
is well and justly governed.” And then Augustine adds that 
he intends in its proper place to show that according to this 
definition ““Rome never was a republic, because true justice had 
never a place in it.” For, he continues, “true justice has no 
existence save in that republic whose founder and ruler is 
Christ.” For the fulfillment of his promise we must turn to 
book xix, chapter 21. Here Augustine, accepting Cicero’s own 
concession that a “republic cannot be administered without 
justice,” concludes: “Consequently, if the republic is the weal 
of the people, and there is no people if it be not associated by a 
common acknowledgment of right, and if there is no right where 
there is no justice, then most certainly it follows that there is 
no republic where there is no justice.” But “justice,” he says, 
‘is that virtue which gives every one his due. Where, then, 
is the justice of man, when he deserts the true God and yields 
himself to impure demons? Is this to give every one his due?” 
According to Augustine, then, if supernatural justice, that is 
justice in the sense thus indicated, were essential to a state, 
then neither Rome nor any other pagan state ever was a true 





67 Mausbach, i, p. 332f., gives three reasons for the fact: 1) political interests 
and motives, if not restrained, lead to the sinful cupiditas and superbia of 
the civitas terrena; 2) the ancient world monarchies reflected this tendency 
in its heathenish character; and 3) the treatise itself was occasioned by the 
defenders of the heathen Roman state. 

68 Hermelink, p. 309. 

69 Op. cit., p. 37. 
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state. Many of his interpreters have, therefore, declared that 
he virtually deprived the state of all possible justification on 
ethical grounds.’” But Augustine gives the discussion a quite 
different turn. As Figgis rightly declares: ‘So far indeed is 
Augustine from saying that injustice destroys the being of a 
commonwealth, that he uses the admitted injustice and corrup- 
tion of Rome in the later days of the Republic as a reductio ad 
absurdum of Scipio’s definition.’’” 

The fact is that our author specifically rejects the idea that 
vera iustitia must be an attribute of the state. He discards 
Scipio’s definition as too narrow to suit the historical facts, and 
substitutes for it one of his own. It is this: ‘A people is an 
assemblage of reasonable beings bound together by a common 
agreement as to the objects of their love.’ Then he says: 
“According to this definition of ours, the Roman people is a 
people and its weal is without doubt a commonwealth or 
republic.””’ And he adds that the same is true of “the Athenians 
or any Greek state, of the Egyptians, of the early Assyrian 
Babylon, and of every other nation, great or small, which had 
a public government.” 

What, then, are the characteristic traits of the state ac- 
cording to his own definition of the term? 

We need not dwell upon the requirement that citizens must 
be “reasonable” beings, as distinguished from brutes. But more 
significant is the matter of ‘“‘agreement as to the objects of their 
love;” for, as Augustine says in the immediate context, “in 
order to discover the character of any people, we have only to 
observe what they love . . . and it will be a superior people in 
proportion as it is bound together by higher interests, inferior 
in proportion as it is bound together by lower.” Eckstadt’* has 
been the first, so far as we have been able to ascertain, to give 
70 See Seidel, p. 25, for an excellent summary of the various forms of this 

basal error in the writings of Schmidt, Dorner, Reuter, Gierke, Kolde,, Eucken, 
von Eicken, and Sommerlad; the last-named going the length of saying: 


‘“Einzig und allein die irdische staatliche Gesellschaft gewinnt fiir den grossen 
Kirchenlebrer Berechtigung, die sich unbedingt und unbeschrinkt in den Dienst 
der Gemeinde Gottes, der Kirche, und ihres Organs, des Klerus, begiebt.’’ 
(Die wirtschaftliche Thitigkeit der Kirche in Deutschland, i, p. 137). We 
think that Seidel is justified in saying: ‘‘ Alle diese den wahren Anschauungen 
Augustins widersprechenden Behauptungen riihren von der verkehrten 
Auffassung des Begriffs civitas terrena als Wesensbestimmung fiir ‘Staat’ 
oder ‘nichtchristlicher Staat’ her.’’ 

71 Op. cit., p. 63. 

72 xix, 24 (ii, p. 400): ‘‘Populus est coetus multitudinis rationalis rerum 
quas diligit concordi communione sociatus.’’ 


73 Op. cit., p. 29f. 
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due emphasis to this feature of Augustine’s conception, particu- 
larly as it pertains to the underlying concordia. We can only 
allude to a few of the cardinal passages cited by him. “lor a 
community,” says Augustine, “is nothing else than a harmo- 
nious multitude of human beings.’’* Quoting Sallust with ap- 
roval, Augustine declares that the ‘maxima concordia” en- 
joyed by the Romans between the second and third Punic wars 
was due to their “‘most excellent morals” at that time, while the 
later dissensions sprang from their discordia.”” With a touch 
of irony, he says that if the goddess Concordia, to whom the 
Romans built a temple on the very site of those seditions and 
massacres, had been present in the city, ‘she would not have 
suffered herself to be torn by such dissensions.”"* As we have 
already seen, Augustine, in his Letter to Marcellinus, defines 
the state as a “multitude of men bound together by some bond 
of concord,’’’ and adds that if the Romans had imitated the 
quarrels of their deities, the state would have fallen to pieces. 


There can, then, be no doubt, that concordia, to the mind of 
Augustine, is an essential attribute of the state. But a further 
question emerges here, a question that still divides his interpre- 
ters into irreconcilable groups. It is the question of a possible 
relation between concordia and iustitia. We have seen that 
Augustine was quite unwilling to deny statehood to the great 
monarchies of the past, even though they lacked that true and 
supernatural righteousness that gives to God, as well as to all 
other persons, their dues. But can there be a state without 
any justice whatsoever? Reuter’ was the first to insist that 
Augustine makes a distinction between absolute and relative, 
or what Reuter calls rational justice, and that Augustine main- 
tains that every state, being in some sense an ethical community, 
must have at least this rational or natural justice that admin- 
isters human affairs with some regard to equity. Is not, then, 
this concordia itself based on some sort of iustitia? The debate 
turns chiefly on the interpretation of the celebrated passage in 
book iv, chapter 4:” “Justice, then, being taken away, what are 





74 1, 15 (i, p. 27): ‘eum aliud civitas non sit quam concors hominum multitudo.’’ 
75 ii, 18 (i, p. 74). Cf. iii, 23 (i, p. 135): ‘‘discordiae civiles vel potius inciviles.’’ 
76 ili, 25 (i, p. 136). 

77 (See note 33). 

78 Op. cit., p. 137f. 

79 iv, 4 (i, p. 150): ‘‘Remota itaque iustitia quid sunt regna nisi magna 


latrocinia?’’ 
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kingdoms but great robberies?” Scholz says that these words 
pronounce a veritable sentence of death over the state. He 
takes the ablative absolute as causative, so that the meaning 
is: “Inasmuch as justice (as a matter of fact) is lacking, 
kingdoms are nothing but robberies.’”’ But Mausbach,” Seidel,” 
Bliemetzrieder,** Hermelink,** Schilling,” and Figgis” all take 
the clause in a merely conditional sense. And unquestionably 
the context favors this construction. Augustine is not here 
speaking of that true justice that seeks the glory of God and 
that only Christian citizens can exemplify, but of that sort of 
equity or fair dealing which even criminals must practice among 
themselves; for, as he goes on to say: “what are robberies 
themselves but little kingdoms? The band itself is made up of 
men; it is ruled by the authority of a prince, it is knit together 
by the pact of the confederacy; the booty is divided by the law 
agreed on.’’ Unless, therefore, there is this sort of natural 
law, there can be no state at all.*’ This justice may be rudi- 
mentary and feeble—a vitium rather than a wirtus*—but 
without it there could be no enduring society whatever. Justice 
alone can secure the needed concordia. Augustine quotes with 
approval Scipio’s simile: “What musicians call harmony in 
singing, is concord in matters of state, which is the strictest 
bond and best security of any republic, and which by no in- 
genuity can be retained where justice has become extinct.” 


The state is thus, according to our author, a natural neces- 
sity. No doubt, his severe condemnation of the civitas terrena 
involves many a harsh judgment on those states, whether heath- 
en, Jewish, or nominally Christian, that fall utterly short in 
promoting the common weal even in temporal, to say nothing of 
spiritual affairs. He is particularly opposed to the tyranny of 
strong nations over weak neighbors. He allows that to a con- 
siderable extent Rome built up her greatness by “honorable 


80 Op. cit., p. 102. But on the very next page he admits that Augustine concedes 
to the ‘‘Naturstaat’’ a certain ‘‘iustitia civilis.’’ 

81 Vol. i, p. 336f. 

82 P. 20f. 

83 P. 110f. 

84 P. 321. He thinks, however, that the possibility ought to be left open that 
the clause may be both causal and hypothetical. 

85 P. 40. 

86 P. 60. 

87 Scholz, and especially Troeltsch and Schilling, develop the historic background 
of Augustine’s ideas on the lex naturae. 

88 Seidel, p. 23. 

89 ii, 21 (i, p. 80). 
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means.’””° His own ideal, however, is that of groups of small 
states, “rejoicing in neighborly concord;” and he adds that, if 
this ideal had been realized, “there would have been very many 
small kingdoms of nations in the world, as there are very many 
small houses of citizens in a city.” 


What has just been said suggests a further word in regard 
to the origin of the state. Here, again, it is of prime importance 
to distinguish between the underlying principle and its realiza- 
tion in history. The state, according to Augustine, is an organ- 
ism that evolves naturally out of man’s divinely given social 
nature. The whole race was made to proceed from one man, 
we are told, in order that God might thereby show how highly 
He prized “unity in a multitude.’’*”’ Even more powerfully than 
other members of the animal kingdom, man is moved by the 
laws of his nature “to hold fellowship and maintain peace with 
all men, so far as in him lies.’’** Marriage is the seed-bed of 
the city; “the house ought to be the beginning or element of 
the city.”* Like Cicero, Augustine makes the family the 
organic link between the individual and the state.** Specially 
significant is Augustine’s statement concerning “domestic 
peace”: ‘But in the family of the just man... even those who 
rule serve those whom they seem to command: for they rule, 
not from a love of power, but from a sense of duty they owe 
to others—not because they are proud of authority, but be- 
cause they love mercy.”*” And this is precisely the well-ordered 
concord that ought to prevail in the state; for it is, indeed, 
“prescribed by the order of nature: it is thus that God created 
man.’’”* 

But sin has disturbed what would have been the normal 
relationships alike in the family and in the state. Augustine 
says: God “did not intend that His rational creature, who 
was made in His image, should have dominion over anything 
but the irrational creation,—not man over man but man over 





~ iii, 10 (i, p. 107): ‘*Decenter his artibus Roma crevit.’’ 
iv, 15 (i, p. 164). 

rs xii, 23 (i, p. 550): ‘‘in pluribus unitas.’’ 

93 xix, 12 (ii, p. 375): ‘*Quanto magis homo fertur quodam modo naturae suae 
legibus ad ineundam societatem pacemque cum hominibus, quantum in ipso est, 
omnibus obtinendam,’’ 

94 xv, 16 (ii, p. 93):’’ ‘‘quoddam seminarium est civitatis.’’ 

95 xix, 16 (ii, p. 383): ‘‘Quia igitur hominis domus initium sive particula debet 
esse civitatis.’’ 

96 Cf. Schilling, p. 60 

97 xix, 14 (ii, p. 381). 

98 xix, 15 (ii, p. 381). 
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beasts. And hence the righteous men in primitive times were 
made shepherds of cattle rather than kings of men.”” — But 
through sin came slavery as its just desert, together with the 
lust of power’ and the manifold evils of the civitas terrena, 
But even so, not everything in a morally imperfect state is 
essentially bad. Even godless citizens, as will be seen later, 
may do their part in securing and maintaining peace, which, 
though it cannot be the highest blessing of a commonwealth, 
is nevertheless a real and valuable good." We may not, there- 
fore, regard the state per se as a direct consequence of sin; for 
even if sin had not disturbed the normal development of society, 
the organic life of the race would have found expression in 
communal forms. ‘For there is nothing,” says Augustine, “so 
social by nature, so prone to discord by corruption, as this 
(human) race.”*’’ Occasionally, he speaks of a pactum so- 
cictatis;"’* but the emphasis lies not on the voluntary character 
of the action taken, but on the social instincts that determined 
the choice of ends. This entire natural order is grounded in the 
will of God, by whose providence all human kingdoms are es- 
tablished.*** 

Among the tasks of the state by far the most important is 
that of securing and maintaining peace. And here, as Scholz 
reminds us,’ Augustine is an epoch-making thinker; a truly 
modern man in his clear grasp of the inestimable cultural value 
of peace. “For peace,’ we read, “is so great a good, that even 
in this earthly and mortal life there is no word we hear with 
such pleasure, nothing we desire with such zest, or find to be 
more thoroughly gratifying.”**’ Again, “Domestic peace is 
the well-ordered concord between those of the family who rule 
and those who obey. Civil peace is a similar concord among 
the citizens. The peace of the celestial city is the perfectly or- 

99 Ibid. 

100 Augustine, like the earlier Fathers, accepted slavery as a historical fact; but 
Mausbach, i, p. 327, goes too far in intimating, on the basis of xix, 14 
(ii, p. 380), that he regarded slavery as ‘‘necessary.’’ 

101 Gregorovius, Rome in the Middle Ages, 4th ed. E. t., i. p. 169, says: 
Augustine ‘‘considered the Empire of the Romans, with all its imperious maj- 
esty, its laws, literature and philosophy, only as the accursed work of devils.’’ 
But Augustine says, on the contrary, that it was God who gave Rome its ancient 
glory; v. 15f. 

102 xii, 28 (i, p. 555). 

103 Confessiones, iii, e. 8, 15; ef. De Civ. D., iv, 4. 

104 v, 1 (i, p. 190): ‘‘Prorsus divina providentia regna constituuntur humana.’ 

105 Op. cit., p. 51. Cf. H. Fuchs, Augustin und der antike Friedensgedanke, Berlin, 


1926, p. 16f. 
106 xix, 11 (ii, p. 372). 
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dered and harmonious enjoyment of God, and of one another 
in God.” The peace that marks the blessedness of eternal 
life is the secret of all happiness even in this life."°* In short, 
“the whole use of things temporal has a reference to this result 
of earthly peace in the earthly community, while in the city of 
God it is connected with eternal peace.’”*”* 

Peace in the state means, on the one hand, protection 
against external foes. Augustine is no pacifist. He admits the 
frightful evils of war, but at the same time he recognizes that 
some wars are thoroughly justified. He says: ‘Now, when 
victory remains with the party that had the juster cause, who 
hesitates to congratulate the victor and style it a desirable 
peace? These things, then, are good things, and without doubt 
the gifts of God." In case of an unwarranted attack from 
without, it is incumbent on the state, in the very interests of 
peace, to defend itself.“ He praises the old Roman virtues as 
real excellencies, even though they were not of the highest order 
of merit, inasmuch as they were due to a love of earthly power 
and fame.” Nevertheless, many of their wars were right- 
eous."'* He duly appreciates the benefits of the universal peace 
under Augustus.’ Even Christians may with a good con- 
science serve the state in civil or military life.”° But he warns 
against the pride of dominion and the passion for self-aggrand- 
izment that have marked the expansion of some states into 
vast monarchies, especially Assyria and—in its later stages— 
Rome itse!f.""° 

On the other hand, peace in the state means also the proper 
regulation of internal affairs. The spirit of selfishness that 
characterizes the members of the civitas terrena inevitably leads 





107 xix, 13 (ii, p. 377). 

108 xix, 10 and 11 (ii, p. 370f.). 

109 xix, 14 (ii, p. 379). 

110 xy; 4 (i; p. 63). 

aa2 sax, 4 (i, ps 367). 

112 v, 15 (i, p. 220). 

113 iv, 15 (i, p. 164): ‘*Si ergo iusta gerenda bella, non impia, non iniqua, 
Romani imperium tam magnum adquirere potuerunt.’’ Cf. i, 21 (i, p. 35), 
concerning those who—in the biblical history—‘‘waged war in obedience to 
the divine command.’’ 

114 xviii, 22 (ii, p. 284). 

115 Ep. 188 (to Mareellinus). e. 15. Ep. 189 (to Boniface), e. 4: ‘Do not think 
that it is impossible for any one to please God while engaged in active military 
service,’’ 

116 iv, 6 (i, p. 153): ‘*Inferre autem bella finitimis et in cetera inde procedere 
ac populos sibi non molestos sola regni cupiditate conterere et subdere, quid 
aliud quam grande latrocinium nominandum est ?’’ 
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to dissension and strife, particularly with reference to the 
acquisition and use of private property. Augustine makes plain 
that earthly possessions are not in themselves evil; for they 
who live by faith understand the art of using aright all things 
that are necessary for this mortal life.’ They may with 
propriety even pray for wealth, prov ided they purpose to employ 
it, agreeably to the will of God, for the benefit of their fellow- 
men.'® But possessions involve legal rights, and when these 
give rise to litigation, only the state can determine the issue™® 
by securing “the well-ordered concord of civic obedience and 
rule’ through “the combination of men’s wills to attain the 
things which are helpful to this life.”"*’ Reuter,’ indeed, claims 
that Augustine had no firm conviction in regard to the ethical 
value of private possessions. But Seidel ** and Kolde*** inter- 
pret him more accurately, when they say that while he does not 
regard the ownership of private property under the ordinary 
conditions of administration as an ideal system, he both con- 
cedes to it a divine origin and justifies it on the basis of human 
rights. It is not the possession of material good, but the im- 
proper use of it, as if it alone were worth while, that brings 
evil into the world.’* In any event, there is no other agency 
than the state for the protection of civil rights and the enforce- 
ment of the mutual obligations of citizens. It is divinely ap- 
pointed to promote the common welfare by means of its statutes 
and, when necessary, its judicial processes.” 

Even, therefore, if the state had no further task than that 
of defending its inhabitants against attacks from without and 
of maintaining public order and tranquility within, it would be 
of inestimable value to human society. Dorner’ misinterprets 
the passage to which he refers in proof of his statement that 
Augustine condemned as sinful the seeking of earthly felicity 
117 xix, 17 (ii, p. 384). 

118 Ep. 130 (to Proba), ¢. xii, section 13. 

119 Ep. 93 (to Vincentius), ¢. 12, sect. 50: ‘‘Every earthly possession can be 
rightly retained only on the ground of divine right, according to which all 
things belong to the righteous, or of human right, which is the jurisdiction 
of the kings of the earth.’’ Cf. xix, 17 (ii, p. 384): ‘‘legibus terrenae 
civitatis, quae sustentandae mortali vitae accommodata sunt, obtemperare non 
dubitat.’’ 

120 xix, 17 (ii, p. 384). 

121 Op. cit., p. 384. 

122 Op. cit., p. 34. 

123 Op. cit., p. 29. 

124 Ibid. 


125 xix, 5 and 6 (ii, p. 364f.). 
126 Augustinus, 1873, p. 298. 
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for its own sake. For the context shows that the writer is not 
speaking of the state as such but of the civitas terrena that is 
guilty because of its “neglect of the better things that belong 
to the superna civitas.” He says explicitly: “But the things 
which this city [the civitas terrena| desires cannot justly be 
said to be evil, inasmuch as in its own human sphere it is itself 
a good of a higher order.””*”’ 


But Augustine does not confine the responsibilities of the 
state to the sphere of purely secular and temporal interests. 
According to his favorite analogy, the state is an enlarged fam- 
ily and the magistrate ought to discharge the duty of “‘a pious 
father.’”** The civil power must deal not only with matters 
pertaining to law and order but also with considerations of 
utilitas and felicitas’”. But the secret of happiness, we are told, 
is the same for the state as for the individual,’ and as “those 
who are true fathers of their households desire and endeavor 
that all the members of their household, equally with their own 
children, should worship and win God,” so the state must give 
due attention to the moral and religious welfare of its people. 
As we have seen, the civitas terrena is blameworthy, not be- 
cause it aims to secure material prosperity, but because it makes 
this its chief and exclusive concern, and neglects the higher, 
the ethical and spiritual values of life. Addressing its mem- 
bers, Augustine says: ‘“‘Depraved by good fortune and not 
chastened by adversity, what you desire in your security is not 
the tranquility of the commonwealth, but the impunity of your 
own vicious luxury.’**’ But in the ideal state the rulers will 
promote the worship of the true God and exercise authority 
“not from a love of power but from a sense of duty they owe 
to others.’’*** As Christians they will do what in them lies to 
put an end to idolatry and obtain for their subjects the happiness 





127 xv. 4 (ii, p. 63): ‘‘Non autem recte dicitur ea bona non esse, quae coneupiseit 
haec civitas, quando est et ipsa in suo genere melior.’’ We follow Hermelink, 
p. 315, and Mausbach, i, 339, in the interpretation of this difficult and much 
debated passage. Cf. Scholz, p. 105, and Bliemetzrieder, p. 102. 

128 Ep. 133 (to Marcellinus), ec. 2 (ed. Goldbacher, iii, p. 82): ‘‘Imple, Christiane 
iudex, pii patris officium.’’ 

129 iv, 3 (i, p. 149f.). 

130 Ep. 155 (to Marcellinus), e. 7 (ed. Goldbacher, iii, p. 437):-‘‘Quoniam vero 
te rei publicae scimus amatorem, non aliunde esse beatum hominem, aliunde 
civitatem vide quam sit in illis sacris litteris clarum.’’ 

131 xix, 16 (ii, p. 383). 

132 i, 33 (i, p. 50). 

133 xix, 14 (ii, p. 381). 
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of that people whose God is the Lord."* According to our 
author, “there could be nothing more fortunate for human af- 
fairs than that, by the mercy of God, they who are endowed 
with true piety of life, if they have the skill for ruling people, 
should also have the power;”’*” and “if the true God is wor- 
shipped, and if He is served with genuine rites and true virtue, 
it is advantageous that good men should long reign both far and 
wide.’’’** Under these circumstances Augustine would even 
be willing to abandon his ideal of a family of small states, since 
then the question of territorial size would be of minor import- 
ance.*"’ 

From what has been said it is obvious that the state, ac- 
cording to Augustine, has important pedagogical and disciplin- 
ary functions to perform, and that in the discharge of 
these duties it is necessarily dependent upon the church as the 
divinely appointed teacher of pure religion and wholesome 
morals. We thus come, in the course of our exposition of his 
views, to the last phase of our subject, the relation of church 
and state to each other. It is no doubt true, as Reuter reminds 
us, that the author of the City of God nowhere professes to 
give us a special treatment of this problem in the sense with 
which later historic usage has made us familiar. Nevertheless, 
many statements, incidental though they are to his primary 
apologetic purpose, and a considerable number of passages in 
his Letters and especially in his anti-Donatist writings, enable 
us to reproduce his ideas with a fair degree of accuracy and 
completeness. 

It is plain that Augustine writes as a Catholic Christian. 
He accepts without criticism the authority of the emperor as 
the head of a state that after centuries of conflict with Chris- 
tianity had established the orthodox Nicene faith as the official 
and only permissible religion. The civitas Dei, ideally con- 
sidered, remains limited to the communio sanctorum as the 
company of the elect, but it finds a real though imperfect em- 
bodiment in the historic visible church which, so far as it con- 
tains true saints, is even now to be identified with the regnum 
Dei. And in like manner, when he deals with the given em- 
pirical data, he either directly equates the civitas terrena with 





134 Ep. 155, e. 2 (Goldbacher iii, p. 349). 

135 v. 19 (ii, p. 230). 

136 iv, 3 (i, p. 149f.). 

137 iv, 28 (i, p. 181): ‘‘melius hie regnum haberent, quantumcumque haberent.’’ 
138 L. c., p. 151. 
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the existing empire or at least brings the two into such intimate 
connection with each other that it becomes impossible for us 


139 


to separate the idea from its concrete expression.’”. 


Broadly speaking, the relation of church and state is de- 
termined, according to Augustine, by the principle stated by 
Jesus in these terms: “Then render unto Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s and unto God the things that are God’s.’’”° 
But in practice the two spheres of activity and influence cannot 
be rigidly kept apart, and the Christian will be constrained to 
vary his attitude to the civil power according to his judgment 
as to its conformity to his basal religious convictions. Like 
those of his fellow citizens who may belong to the societas 
improborum, he will yield obedience even to those statutes of 
the realm that have no higher aim than the attainment and pres- 
ervation of earthly peace and material prosperity. For he, too, 
needs these benefits; and indeed he alone knows how to use 
them to the best advantage as aids to the cultivation of the 
spiritual life. He will do all he can to help even the non-Chris- 
tian state to perform its legitimate tasks. But one thing he 
cannot, because he may not do, and that is to obey any law that 
conflicts with his obligation to render due worship to God. As 
Augustine puts the matter: “This heavenly city, then, while 
it sojourns on earth, calls citizens out of all nations, and gathers 
together a society of pilgrims of all languages, not scrupling 
about diversities in the manners, laws, and institutions whereby 
earthly peace is secured and maintained, but recognizing that, 
however various these are, they all tend to one and the same 
end of earthly peace. It therefore is so far from rescinding 
and abolishing these diversities, that it even preserves and 
adopts them, so long only as no hindrance to the worship of 
the one supreme and true God is thus introduced. In the 
case of a Christian state—a state that regulates all public in- 
terests, including morals and religion, by the principles of the 
Gospel—the church naturally has a far more intimate relation 
to the civil power and exerts a correspondingly greater in- 
fluence upon it. In such a commonwealth Christians labor the 
more hopefully for the recognition by all of the need of that 
vera tustitia which, though not essential to the existence of the 
139 Scholz, p. 110f.; Holl, pp. 101, 115; Robertson, p. 214; and Seidel, p. 44, note 

1, as against Reuter’s contention that the kingdom of God means only the 

invisible communion of the saints and not the hierarchically governed church. 


140 Luke 20, 25. 
141 xix, 17 (ii, p. 385 f.). 
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state, conditions its highest welfare by securing the subjection 
of all its activities to the ideal purposes of the kingdom of God. 
By precept and example they will show that Christian morality 
does no harm to civic interests but actually promotes them by 
forging that bond “of concord, than which nothing is more 
useful to the state,’’** so that, as Augustine says: “were our 
religion listened to as it deserves, it would establish, consecrate, 
strengthen, and enlarge the commonwealth in a way beyond all 
that Romulus, Numa, Brutus, and all the other men of renown 
in Roman history achieved.’’*** Then would Christian rulers 
be truly happy, “not through ardent desire of empty glory, but 
through love of eternal felicity, if for their sins they neglect 
not to offer to the true God, their own God, the sacrifice of 
humility, contrition, and prayer.’"** They will be mindful, not 
only in their private lives but also in their official conduct, of 
the claims of the celestial commonwealth.’*” They will, like 
their Christian subjects, be actuated, not by selfish motives or 
considerations of worldly honor or power, but by a due regard 
for the spiritual as well as the temporal welfare of those who 
are under them.’** And in turn the principles of Christianity 
will promote loyalty to the state by making its citizens yield 
ready and joyful obedience to all legislation that does not con- 
flict with the revealed will of God, and by disposing them to 
bring their households into harmony with the civic order.’ 


In general, then, the relation of church and state, as 
Augustine conceived it, may fairly be described as one of mutual 
dependence and reciprocal obligations. Each needs the other 
and is bound to help it in the realization of its divinely appoint- 
ed mission. But this broad statement falls far short of being 
an adequate representation of his views. It throws no light on 
the perplexing but important question that is sure to arise when 
divergent opinions lead to a conflict of authorities—the ques- 
tion as to which of the two is the superior power. Some Cath- 


142 Ep. 138 (to Marcellinus), ¢. ii, sect. 11 (ed. Goldbacher, iii, p. 136). 

143 Ibid., sect. 10 (iii, p. 135). 

144 v, 24 (i, p. 237), the justly celebrated ‘‘ Mirror of the Princes’’. Cf. v, 26, 
on the piety of Theodosius, 

145 Ep. 155 (to Macedonius), c. 9, sect. 17 (ed. Goldbacher, iii, p. 477): ‘‘ut te 
appareat in terreni iudicis cingulo non parua ex parte caelestem rem publicam 
cogitare.’’ 

146 xix, 19 (ii, p. 388): ‘‘In actione vero non amandus est honor in hac vita 
sive potentia, quoniam omnia vana sub sole, sed opus ipsum, quod per honorem 
vel potentiam fit, si recte atque utiliter fit, id est, ut valeat ad eam salutem 
subditorum, quae secundum Deum est.’’ 

147 xix, 16 (ii, p. 384). 
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olic interpreters,'** indeed, assert that no such clash of interests 
is possible, or at most concede that it can be due only to some 
fault on the part of a representative of either side. But the 
stern facts of history made Augustine himself see that in prac- 
tice his theoretical separation of the political and ecclesiastical 
spheres could not be maintained, and brought him to the con- 
clusion that while the state had, to be sure, a limited field of 
exclusive jurisdiction, there was a much wider realm, embrac- 
ing both matters of policy and methods of administration, in 
which the state had to subject itself, for its own good, to the 
guidance of the church. We can only briefly refer to some 
of the cardinal points in his treatment of this aspect of the 
subject. 


Writing as a member of that victorious church that had 
not only destroyed countless idols but also witnessed “the high- 
est dignitary of the noblest empire laying aside his crown and 
kneeling as a suppliant at the tomb of the fisherman Peter,” 
Augustine emphasizes the right and the duty of the civil magis- 
trate to promote, by every means at his disposal, the moral and 
religious welfare of the people." In rather fulsome language 
he specially commends Theodosius for the help he gave the 
church in her fight against idolatry and against Arianism.*” 
It was his settled conviction that Christian emperors should 
“make their power the handmaid of the majesty of God by 
using it for the greatest possible extension of his worship.” 
“Accordingly,” we are told, “when we take into consideration 
the social condition of the human race, kings, in the very fact 
that they are kings, have a service which they can render to the 
Lord in a manner which is impossible for any who are not 
kings.””*** 

How far Augustine carried the idea that the state should 
protect and promote the welfare of the church can best be seen 
in his anti-Donatist writings. These are of prime importance 
in this connection just because they reflect the development of 





148 Seidel, pp. 50, 53; and, less explicitly and confidently, Schilling, p. 144. 

149 Ep. 232 (to the brethren of Madaura), ec. 3 (ed. Goldbacher, iv, p. 514). Cf. 
Ep..35 (to Eusebius), anno 396, ec. 3 (Goldbacher, ii, p. 30): ‘‘Dominus... 
qui iugo suo in gremio eius toto orbe diffuso omnia terrena regna subiecit.’’ 

150 Ep. 185 (to Boniface, ‘‘Concerning the Correction of the Donatists’’), ¢. 2, 
sect. 8 and ce. 5, sect. 20 (ed. Goldbacher, iv, p. 7 and p. 18). 

151 v. 26 (i, p. 240). 

152 v, 24 (i, p. 237). 

153 Contra Lit. Petiliani, ii, c. 92, sect. 210 (The Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, 
First Series, iv. p. 583). 
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his teaching concerning the Catholic church and her sacraments. 
As against the Donatists, Augustine holds that this church, 
with her marks of unity, sanctity, catholicity, and apostolicity 
is infallible, indispensable, and permanent.’* Therefore all 
heresies are to be condemned, because they are departures from 
the authentic faith of this church; and likewise all schisms, 
because they rupture that bond of love that conditions and ex- 
presses the union of her true members with Christ and with 
one another. How, then, is the church to deal with these 
foes of hers? 

In a tract written about the year 397, shortly after he had 
become bishop, Augustine, addressing some Manichaeans in 
his then customary tone of conciliation, says: “It is ours, ac- 
cordingly, to desire . . . that we might attain our end in your 
correction, not by contention, and strife, and persecution, but 
by kindly consolation, by friendly exhortation, by quiet dis- 
cussion.””*’ And writing to Vincentius, a moderate Donatist, 
he says: ‘For originally my opinion was, that no one should 
be coerced into the unity of Christ, that we must act only by 
words, fight only by arguments, and prevail by force of reason, 
lest we should have those whom we knew as avowed heretics 
feigning themselves to be Catholics.’”’°* With his profoundly 
spiritual conception of true piety, with his frank recognition of 
the freedom of the religious personality, and with his vivid 
recollection of the difficulties he had himself experienced in 
attaining the truth, he was in those early days content to be- 
lieve that it was the divine will that “erring men,” as he says, 
“should be amended rather than destroyed.’”"*’ But presently— 
from about the year 408—having become convinced of the futil- 
ity of trying to win his adversaries by peaceful methods, he 
advocated, repeatedly and with increasing vigor and insistence, 
the coercion of heretics by the civil power. He was, of course, 
well aware that the Donatists had been the first to appeal for 
aid to the emperor, that they had often done so, and that it was 
154 Harnack, History of Dogma, E. t., v. p. 144f.; for the modifications occasioned 

by Augustine’s later emphasis on predestination, see p. 163f. 

155 Contra Ep. Manichaei Quam Vocant Fundamenti, ec. i (Nicene and Post- 
Nicene Fathers, F. Ser., iv, p. 129). 

156 Ep. 93 (anno 408, to Vincentius, one of the small group of Donatists called 
Rogatists), e. 5, sect. 17 (ed. Goldbacher, ii, p. 461). Cf. Ep. 23 (anno 392, 
when Augustine was still a presbyter), ec. 7 (Goldbacher, i, p. 71): ‘‘cessabit 
a nostris partibus terror temporalium potestatum; cesset etiam a  uestris 
partibus terror congregatorum Circumeellionum: re agamus, ratione agamus, 


diuinarum scripturarum auctoritatibus agamus.’’ 
157 Contra Ep. Manich., as cited, i. 
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only after such efforts had failed that they insisted that the 
state should keep its hands off church properties and leave relig- 
ious bodies unmolested."** He was also much influenced by 
the fact that other bishops, who had begun to rely on force, 
were actually winning back into the church large numbers of 
Donatists, many of whom expressed their delight in being thus 
delivered from the terror of their own fanatical leaders.*” 
Moreover, the violence of the plundering and murderous Cir- 
cumcellions gave ample justification for the state to intervene 
for the restoration of peace and order; though it is worthy of 
note that even in the case of these atrocious crimes Augustine 
admonished proconsuls to exercise moderation and under no 
circumstances to inflict capital punishment." But he went 
much further. He took Luke 23:14, improperly translated in 
the Vulgate as “compelle intrare,”’ as a sufficient vindication of 
the use of force, even in purely religious and theological matters, 
by the civil magistrate under the tutelage of the church ;* and to 
the same purpose, and with equally sophistical exegesis, he 
exploited the account of Paul’s “violent” conversion’” and 
other biblical narratives that seemed to him to prove the bene- 
ficial effects of compulsion in the sphere of moral conduct.’ 
It was under these circumstances, and by such questionable 
methods of argumentation, that he developed his theory, as far- 
reaching in its historical consequences as it is incompatible 
with modern ideas of religious toleration, that the state, under 
the guidance of the church, the divinely appointed teacher of 
revealed truth, must perform a pedagogical and disciplinary 
function that involves the use of the civil power for the con- 
version of heretics and schismatics or for their adequate punish- 
ment if they obstinately persist in their errors—a theory that 
quite justifies Reuter’s verdict, “Augustine is the first dogmati- 
cian of the Inquisition.’ 


Taking Augustine’s statements as a whole, we may say 
that to him church and state are neither mutually exclusive nor 
necessarily hostile to each other. They both have a divine right 


158 Ep. 93, ¢. iv, sect. 12ff. (Goldbacher, ii, p. 456). 

159 Ibid, c. lf., ec. 17ff. Cf. Ep. 185, e. ii, sect. 7 (Goldb., iv, p. 7). 

160 Ep. 100 (to Donatus), ¢. 1 and 2 (Goldb., ii, p. 535); Ep. 133 (to Marcellinus), 
ce. 3 (Goldb., iii, p. 83); Ep. 134 (to Apringius), ¢. 2 (Goldb., iii, p. 85). 

161 Ep. 173 (to Donatus), e. 10 (Goldb., iii, p. 647); Ep. 185 (to Boniface), e. 
ii, sect. 7 (Goldb., iv, p. 7); Ep. 93, ¢. v, sect. 18 (Goldb., ii, p. 463). 

162 Ep. 173, as cited ¢. iii (ili, p. 641). 

163 Ep. 93, ¢. ii, sect. 7 (ii, p. 451f.). 

164 Op. cit., p. 501, n. 3. 
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to be, and they ought not only to tolerate but also to cooperate 
with one another. As regards the state, he certainly takes noth- 
ing from it that is essential to its existence or prosperity. Nor 
does he question either its competence or its complete autonomy 
in the realm of purely secular affairs. Ideally, as any Christian 
would agree, its activities are salutary just in the proportion 
in which they enhance the common, and especially the highest, 
welfare of its citizens. From this point of view, there can be 
no doubt as to Augustine’s real patriotism or even, in spite of 
some one-sided emphases on other-worldliness, of his generous 
recognition of all those cultural values that depend for their 
realization upon the development and maintenance of that 
righteousness without which there can be no civic concord and 
peace.’*” Though Christianity does not belong to the essence 
of the state, the best commonwealth, Augustine would say, is 
one that embodies the best principles and the highest ideals. 
But this does not justify the assertion of Reuter,’ ‘For the 
state is a state only in the measure in which it subordinates it- 
self to Christian norms, the true state the Christian state.” The 
generalization of Eckstadt'™ is much nearer the truth: “Ac- 
cording to Augustine’s own verdict, the state is the better by 
as much as the objects of its affection are the better. Thus the 
Christian state is not the ideal according to its essence, but it 
is the most valuable according to its content.” 


On the other hand, no fair reading of the evidence will min- 
imize the importance of the many statements that favor what 
may be called the clericalist conception of the state. The City 
of God must be supplemented by the anti-Donatist works, the 
Letters, and other minor writings. It may be true, indeed, that 
in certain respects the church, according to Augustine, is just 
as much dependent on the state—for example, to take only the 
cardinal instance, in the preservation of property rights—as 1s 
the state upon the church. Nevertheless, even in his own day 
and in his own official conduct, the event clearly showed that 
civil magistrates were bound to take not only advice but also 
commands from bishops; and though ostensibly this subordina- 
tion might be limited to spiritual affairs only," yet practically 
this spiritual realm was made to embrace not only religious 





165 Cf. Seidel, p. 26; Mausbach, i, p. 350; and Figgis, p. 67. 
166 Op. cit., p. 142. 

167 Op. cit., p. 40. 

168 Seidel, p. 46, n. 3, 
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and moral issues but also, by the very necessities of the case, 
all sorts of ecclesiastical, social, cultural, and humanitarian in- 
terests. Though Augustine personally was about as little 
hierarchically minded as any of the early Catholic writers, and 
though in his latest anti-Pelagian works he developed a doc- 
trine of predestination that really “destroyed the Catholic dogma 
of the Church,’ nevertheless neither he himself nor his 
spiritual heirs during the next millenium fully realized the 
logic of his “evangelicalism.” It was inevitable under the his- 
toric conditions that determined the growth of the papacy, that 
his Pauline view of saving grace would be transformed into a 
theory of sacramental grace that would harmonize with the 
dominant sacerdotalism of the age. Scholz,’ no doubt, goes 
too far in declaring that ‘‘the whole program of the medieval 
‘priest-state’ is contained in these deductions” from the prin- 
ciples underlying the City of God; but he is quite right in adding: 
“or at least it can be read out of them.” For if the state, as 
Augustine holds, is dependent upon the church for that super- 
natural iustitia by which alone men can fulfill their highest 
obligations to God; and further, if the empirical church is the 
kingdom of heaven, the civitas Dei, and the only true common- 
wealth is that in which Christ is the ruler, and in which the 
civil magistrate must use his influence, personal and official, 
and all his powers, military resources included, to convert or 
else to punish all whom the ecclesiastical authorities may de- 
termine to be heretics or schismatics, then certainly the theo- 
cratic state becomes an inevitable necessity, and its visible head 
will not stop short of regarding himself as king of kings and 
lord of lords. We need not deny that Augustine valued the 
state more highly than did the ancient Christians, and always 
vindicated for it a considerable sphere of activity in which it 
had an independent right to be obeyed. But his virtual identi- 
fication of the communion of saints, the city of God, the king- 
dom of heaven, the numerus praedestinatorum, with the visible, 
hierarchically governed church, was bound to make the early 
ecclesia in 1mperio give place to the later imperium in ecclesia. 
And looking beyond the Middle Ages and the Reformation, 





169 Reuter, op. cit., p. 98. Cf. Harnack, History of Dogma, v. p. 166: ‘‘ Thus the 
thought of predestination shatters every notion of the Church.’’. ‘‘Not 
only does the Medieval Catholic doctrine of the Sacraments go back to Augustine, 
but so do the spiritualists of the Middle Ages, and, in turn, Luther and Calvin 
are indebted to him for suggestions’’ (ibid., p. 162). 


170 Op. cit., p. 108. 
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we may affirm with Robertson: In Augustine, “it is hardly 
too much to say, we have in germ the Counter-Reformation 
theory of the Church as a Societas Perfecta, an institution 
equipped with all that is necessary to a self-contained body- 
politic, perfect not indeed in the moral character of its mem- 
bers, but in organization, institutions, and the divine right to 
everything necessary to the carrying out of its temporal ends.” 





171 Regnum Dei, p. 214 
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THE AMERICAN COLONIAL ENVIRONMENT AND 
RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


W. W. SWEET 
The University of Chicago 


There is nothing inherent in Christianity itself which calls 
for a close relationship with the state.’ Primitive Christianity 
“demanded the complete separation of church and state,” as- 
serting that each must be recognized as having its own distinct 
and independent mission to perform. For the first three hun- 
dred years of Christian history the church existed entirely apart 
from the state, and indeed had not even a legal status. Then 
came a time during which the church became little more than 
a branch of the state, and in this period it lost practically all 
independence of development, and was largely diverted from 
its proper work to serve political ends. It was as a result of 
this danger that the church developed, during the next period 
in its history, the doctrine of its independence of state control, 
and in the great investiture struggle, maintained it with suc- 
cess, against Roman emperors and German kings. Then the 
church having secured its independence of state control, and 
having perfected its organization to a high degree, and having 
grown strong and aggressive, it went a long step further and 
asserted the right of the church to control the state. But it 
needs no argument to prove that both the control of the church 
by the state and the control of the state by the church are equally 
foreign to the teaching of Christianity as such. 


One of the results of the Reformation was the rise of a 
number of new national churches, all of them with a definite 
relationship with the state, these churches being as intolerant 
of Roman Catholicism as Roman Catholicism was intolerant 
of them. There had also arisen out of the Reformation other 
religious bodies, most of them humble and despised, whose 
primary emphasis was to revive primitive Christianity in all 
its forms—in life, in worship, in polity and in the relation of 





1 For a summary of the changing relationship between the church and the state 
see Adams, G. B., Civilization during the Middle Ages, New York, 1914, pp. 
62-63. 
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the church to the state. These extreme protestant bodies had 
little chance in their home lands of carrying out their complete 
program of religious reform, especially that part of it which 
had to do with the relationship of the church to the state, since 
every country in western Europe had an established church, 
either Protestant or Catholic. Everywhere it was thought that 
national safety and political unity depended upon religious uni- 
formity. And it must be said, that this idea was as strongly 
asserted in Protestant as in Catholic countries. In Spain, Italy, 
France, Austria, and in the Hispanic American Colonies 
Protestants were put to death in the interest of maintaining 
religious and political uniformity; but also in Protestant states, 
as in England, Prussia, and Scandinavia there were attempts 
to maintain the same principle, and as a result there were banish- 
ments, executions and confiscations.” 

Some of these extreme Protestant groups, such as the New 
England Puritans took the Old Testament as their pattern and 
as a result established the New England theocracy. On the 
other hand such groups as the Mennonites and the Baptists 
looked to the New Testament as their model and advocated a 
complete separation of church and state. For both types the 
English colonies provided the only possible opportunity for 
their experiments. 


In Edmund Burke’s well known Speech on Conciliation 
with America, delivered on March 22, 1775, occurs this remark- 
ably accurate summary of the then religious situation in the 
American Colonies: 

Religion, always a principle of energy in this new people is in no 
way worn out or impaired; and their mode of professing it is also one 
main cause of this free spirit. The people are Protestants; and of that 
kind which is the most adverse to all implicit submission of mind and 
opinion. This is a persuasion not only favourable to liberty, but built 
upon it. 

Further he states that both the Roman Catholic religion and also 
the Church of England had developed hand in hand with the 
governments where they then prevailed, but the type of Protest- 
antism most common in America, especially in the north- 
ern colonies was a “refinement on the principal of resistance:” 
it was the ‘‘dissidence of dissent, and the Protestantism of the 
Protestant religion.”” Existing in America under a variety of 





2 See paper by Carlton J. H. Hayes, Historical Background for the Contemporary 
Problem of Religious Liberty in America, in pamphlet published by The 
National Conference of Jews and Christians, New York, 1932, p. 4ff. 
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denominations they agree in nothing but the communion of the 
spirit of liberty. When the colonists left England, the spirit 
of dissent was high and among the immigrants it was the high- 
est of all. Of the stream of foreigners which had constantly 
flowed into the colonies, the greatest part was composed of 
dissenters from the establishments in the several countries from 
which they had come, and they therefore brought with them a 
temper and a character in harmony with that of the people with 
whom they mingled. Even in the southern colonies where the 
Church of England was officially established by law,’ in reality 
it was (is) no more than a sort of private sect” composing not 
more than a small part of the population. The colonists had 
accustomed themselves to the freest debate on all religious ques- 
tions,’ and so far had individualism developed in religion that 
even women were permitted to have opinions and it was said 
that every man’s hat was his church. The largest dissenting 
churches in the American colonies were all self-governing, as 
were also several of the smaller sects, while even the Anglican 
churches, outside the missions conducted by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, though officially under the control 
of the Bishop of London, were in reality also self-governing. 


I. One of the principal factors which helps explain the re- 
ligious situation in America, described by Edmund Burke in 
1775, was the fact that the colonial churches had developed un- 
der conditions most favorable for the evolution of individualism 
in religion. Their separation from the old world restraints; 
the fact that there were no church officials of high rank repre- 
senting the old established churches in America; and added to 
this the thought that three thousand miles of tossing seas 
rendered them relatively safe from any punishment which the 
old world authorities, whether of church or state, might wish 
to impose upon them for their disobedience, all tended to pro- 
duce an attitude of mind particularly favorable to the develop- 
ment of new ways of thinking and independence of action.* 
Then too, in accounting for the large degree of indepen- 
dence in religious thinking which prevailed in Revolutionary 
America it must be remembered that the colonial churches were, 

3 Burke, Edmund, Speech on Conciliation with America, 1775. Edited by 
J. V. Denney. Chicago, 1898, pp. 50-52. Also Humphrey, E. F., Nationalism 
and Religion in America. Boston, 1924. pp. 20-22. 

4 Cf. Van Tyne, C. H., The Causes of the War for Independence. New York 


and Boston, 1922. Vol. I., Chapter I., for a full discussion of this type of 
influence upon thought and action in the American colonies. 
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in large measure, founded by religious radicals. Many of 
them before leaving the mother land had already departed from 
the usual and recognized ways of thought, both in politics and 
religion, and coming to a new land, separated as America was 
from the restraining influences of old established customs and 
institutions, their radicalism would tend to increase rather than 
diminish. At the very time the English colonies were being 
established in America a religious as well as a political revolu- 
tion was under way in the mother country, and both the old 
ecclesiastical establishments as well as the old political faith 
were under attack from every quarter. Once having turned 
their backs upon the old home, the old state, the old church, the 
colonists set their faces toward America there to find a new 
heaven as well as new earth. 


It is of course true that the institutions established in the 
colonies were patterned after those in England, and in Virginia 
and Maryland especially the English pattern of a state church 
came to be most fully accepted. But even in these two colonies, 
where the English establishment was stronger than anywhere 
else in America, there soon developed self-governing bodies, 
such as the lay vestries, which were later to oppose the establish- 
ment of an Anglican episcopate on American soil. If in the 
new American environment the Anglican church developed such 
independence of thought and action and such antagonism to 
old world institutions, what might be expected of other im- 
migrant groups such as the Baptists, Presbyterians, Quakers, 
Dunkers, Mennonites, Lutherans, and the Reformed bodies, all 
of whom came to America to take advantage of the greater 
freedom than that which their European homes had afforded. 


II. A second element in the American colonial environ- 
ment which undoubtedly materially furthered the cause of re- 
ligious liberty was “the association of land ownership and 
political jurisdiction” in the proprietary colonies. The Cath- 
olic proprietor of Maryland and the Quakers proprietors of 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware were undoubtedly 
liberal-minded gentlemen, and were sincere in their desire to 
establish in their several colonies a refuge for persecuted relig- 
ious groups, especially the ones with which they were per- 
sonally associated, but they likewise had vast tracts of land 
for sale. They were all engaged in a great business enter- 
prise and if their vast wilderness estates were to prove profit- 
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able, people in large numbers must be attracted to take up land, 
establish homes and pay quit rent to the proprietors.° 


The usually accepted view that Maryland was intended 
by the Calverts as an asylum for Roman Catholics, “who were 
to find upon the banks of the Potomac the Plymouth of the 
Puritan refugees” has been refuted by recent investigators who 
hold that the primary purpose of Baltimore in founding the 
colony was economic and not religious.° In the Maryland 
colony, probably from the very beginning, non-Catholics out- 
numbered Catholics, and the very fact of the numerical strength 
of Protestants in Lord Baltimore’s original expedition goes to 
uphold the position that Maryland was intended for something 
else besides an asylum for Catholic refugees.’ The instructions 
given by Lord Baltimore to the first Catholic immigrants in- 
dicate his concern that nothing be done by his coreligionists 
to alienate Protestant immigrants or to discourage them from 
joining his enterprise. He instructed that care be taken by 
the officials “to preserve unity and peace among all passengers”’ 
and “no scandal nor offence” was “‘to be given to any of the 
Protestants.” They were also directed to “cause all acts of 
Roman Catholic religion to be done as privately as may be, 
and that they instruct all Roman Catholics to be silent on all 
occasions of discourse on Religion . . . and this to be observed 
at land as well as at sea.’”* 

English Catholics as a whole did not belong economically 
to the emigrating classes. They represented generally the 
nobility and landed gentry, and the conservative tendencies of 
those classes would not only hold them to the old religion, but 

5 See article by Greene, E. B., The American Record in Relation to Religious 

Liberty published by ‘‘The National Conference of Jews and Christians’’ 
289 4th Avenue, New York, 1932; p. 17. 

6 For a scholarly presentation of this view see the article by Professor Alfred 
Pearce Dennis, Lord Baltimore’s Struggle with the Jeswits, 1634-1649, Annual 
Report of the American Historical Ass’n., 1900, Vol. I., pp. 107-125. The 
position that Lord Baltimore’s motives in establishing Maryland were wholly 
or largely free from mercenary ends is defended in Scharf, J. T. History 
of Maryland, (3 vols.) Baltiomre, 1879. Vol. I., pp. 151 ff. 

Father Henry More, the Jesuit Provincial in England, writing to Rome states 
that ‘‘by far the greater part of the colony were heretics’’ (Records of 
English Province S. J., v. 3, series 7, p. 364.) Again writing to Rome less 
than seven years after the founding of the colony, the father provincial states, 
‘‘three parts of the people of four at least are heretics.’’ Paper headed 
‘*Cases,’’ Vol. IV, Stonyhurst MSS. Copy held at Woodstock College, Wood- 
stock, Md., quoted in Dennis, op, cit., pp. 112. For a statement as to the relative 
number of Catholics and Protestants among the first colonists, see Browne, 


W. H., Maryland, (American Commonwealth Series,) Boston, 1895, p. 22. 
8 Calvert Papers, Maryland Hist. Society, Baltimore, 1888. I, p. 133. 
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likewise to the old home. Belonging to the higher classes, they 
had a better chance to escape the severity of the anti-Cath- 
olic laws, and we know that the laws against them were largely 
unenforced, and they never were treated as badly as the anti- 
Catholic legislation would lead one to believe.” That the Cath- 
olic proprietor of Maryland was fully aware of these facts, I 
think we can reasonably infer, and for that reason he was all 
the more dependent upon non-Catholic immigration to fill up 
his colony and bring success to his business enterprise. His 
invitation to the New England Puritans to settle in Maryland 
was not only a bid for favor to the new power then dominant 
in England, but it was also an attempt to induce settlement on 
the part of a particularly hardy and valuable type of settlers.” 


Lord Baltimore’s attempts to curb the Jesuits in Maryland 
is further evidence of the subordination in his own mind of 
religious interests to those of business and government. With- 
in five years after the establishment of his colony, Baltimore 
discovered that the Jesuits had secretly acquired Indian lands 
within the territory defined by his patent. The Jesuits had, 
no doubt, a right to expect liberal treatmeni on the part of the 
Catholic proprietor, but Baltimore considered their acquisition 
of land as repugnant to his chartered rights and their assump- 
tion of spiritual independence as a challenge to his authority.” 
In the course of the struggle, the Society of Jesuits disputed 
Baltimore’s title to any lands not ceded to him by the Indians, 
and they again and again questioned the right of the English 
crown to grant him Indian lands. Thus in his struggle with 
his coreligionists Baltimore considered the ultimate success of 
“the dearest design of his life’ as being at stake. This does 
not mean that Baltimore’s adherence to the Catholic faith was 
necessarily wavering, but rather his determination to uphold 
his rights as Lord Proprietor against all contenders.” 


The passage of the Toleration Act of 1649, which gives 
to that year distinction in Maryland history, was neither a 
Catholic nor a Protestant measure, as controversial writers 
on one side or the other have sought to prove. Rather it was 
pushed through the provincial Assembly under “the lash of 
9 Cheyney, E. P., European Background of American History, (Am. Nation 
series,) New York, 1904, pp. 213-215, 
10 Neill, E. D. Founders of Maryland, Albany, 1876, p. 109. 


11 Dennis, op. cit., p. 120 ff. 
12 Ibid., p. 122. 
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the proprietor’s whip,” as a part of a “triple scheme to defeat 
the Jesuits, and save the proprietors authority in his province.’”* 

To a considerable extent the same influences were present 
in Penn’s proprietary grants as we have noticed in Maryland. 
Penn, like Baltimore, was undoubtedly sincerely committed to 
the cause of securing a larger liberty of conscience to persecuted 
people both in England and elsewhere, but a study of the early 
documents relating to the provinces in which he was interested 
reveals the large amount of attention given to matters of land 
purchases, surveys, the marking of livestock and other purely 
business matters."* It may be true, from the very nature of 
the Quaker emphasis, that religion played a larger part in 
Penn’s plans for his province than it did in Maryland, but no- 
where was the business end more carefully looked after. 


Penn thus sets forth in a letter to a contemporary his 
purpose in establishing his province in America: 


I went thither to lay the foundation of a free colony for all mankind, 
more especially those of my own profession, not that I would lessen the 
civil liberties of others because of their persuasion, but screen and defend 
our own from any infringement on that account.® 


He was also concerned that the government of his province 
should be distinctly Christian, and his Frame of Government 
contained the requirement that all the officials of the province 
and members of the general assembly should be persons who 
professed the name of Jesus Christ. Under this regulation 
Roman Catholics might have held office, but ten years later 
oaths and tests were prescribed, beyond Penn’s control, which 
shut out Roman Catholics, as well as all those who did not be- 
lieve in the Trinity or the inspiration of the Scriptures. 

Penn’s problem in securing colonists for his provinces was 
not nearly so difficult as was that of Lord Baltimore, since his 
own coreligionists belonged to that class economically which 
would be much more inclined to migrate. But the combination 
of high-minded benevolence and business enterprise is well 
illustrated in William Penn’s advertisement of his provinces 
in the Palatinate. Penn had previously made two visits to the 
lower Rhine in 1671 and again in 1677, and his sympathies had 
then been aroused by the distress he there witnessed, especially 


13 Ibid., 123-124. 

14 For a reprint of these early documents see Proud, Robert, The History of 
Pennsylvania ete., Philadelphia, 1798, Vol. II, Appendix I, II, III, IV, V and VI. 

15 Penn and Logan Correspondence, I, 373 quoted in Osgood, H. L., The American 
Colonies in the Seventeenth Century. New York, 1930, vol. II., p. 343. 
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among the lowly people. A few years later, having become 
the possessor of his great American province, he sent his agents 
there to solicit settlers, and to further their success he had his 
pamphlet, “Some Account of the Province of Pennsylvania in 
America,” translated into German, and appended to it was his 
essay on “Religious Liberty,” likewise translated into German. 
Is it any wonder that such a combination of appeals, a liberal 
land policy, liberal government, and religious liberty, soon re- 
sulted in the migration of great bodies of German Palatinates 
into William Penn’s great American province? 

The first proprietors of the Carolinas followed much the 
same policy in their attempts to induce settlement. But it is 
doubtful whether they were imbued personally with the liberal 
spirit which was undoubtedly present in both Baltimore and 
Penn. They were all courtiers and associated with the govern- 
ment of Charles II and therefore fully committed to the policy 
of religious uniformity at home, but they evidently saw no | 
harm in letting down the religious bars in their far away hold- 
ings. Both the Carolina charter and the later pronouncements 
by the proprietors declared that none should be “molested or | 
punished for differences of opinion or practice in matters of | 
religion, provided they did not disturb the civil peace.” Later 
when the Anglican church was established in Carolina, it was 
not accompanied by acts of uniformity and provisions were | 
made whereby any person or persons were given the liberty 
“to keepe and maintayne what preachers or ministers they 
please.”"* “Thus,” as Professor Greene tells us, “in all these 
proprietary provinces there developed a practical kind of liberal- 
ism usually influenced by business considerations, which per- 
mitted considerable differences in religious faiths and _ prac- 
tices.” And once admitted, these variations created a situation | 
which made subsequent intolerant or discriminating policies 
increasingly difficult.”’”’ 


III. In the American colonies, for the first time in the | 
history of Christendom, there had come to be a group of civil 
states in which there was no majority religion, but instead sev-  , 
eral minority groups, and all of them, as a matter of course, | 
advocating religious toleration. ‘Tolerance has often been 
the special virtue of minorities, if that can be considered a 
“16 Osgood, H. L., op. cit., vol. II., Chapter XIII, ‘‘The Ecclesiastical Relations 


in the Later Proprietary Colonies;’’ especially pp. 323-324. 
17 Greene, op. cit., p. 19. 
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virtue which is rather a method of getting something than a 
motive for giving something.” 

In all of the colonies, with the exception of Rhode Island, 
among the principal forces working for religious liberty were 
these minority groups. They might be divided into two classes; 
first, those which advocated religious liberty from principle, 
and second those which advocated it from policy. The Quakers, 
and all the Baptist groups, which include the Mennonites and 
Dunkers, were the advocates of religious liberty from prin- 
ciple; Catholics, Anglicans, Presbyterians, Reformed and 
Lutherans, were not opposed in principle to a state church, but 
in those states where they were not themselves the privileged 
church, they were to be found in every instance on the side of 
those advocating religious toleration.” The principles and 
practices of religious liberty did not originate among peoples 
pretty solidly in control, ‘nor at the behest of leaders of any 
majority religion.” 

The Middle Colonies particularly were the haven of large 
numbers of minority sects. In Pennsylvania, due to the liberal 
religious policy pursued by the Quaker proprietor, there were 
to be found, besides many of his coreligionists, Mennonites, 
Dunkers, Moravians, Schwenkfelders, Sebentagers, German 
Lutherans, German Reformed, several varieties of Presbyte- 
rians, Welsh Baptists, English Baptists, Anglicans, and Roman 
Catholics with none of them in a majority. Even if there had 
been a desire on the part of the later proprietors to establish 
a state church the very nature of the population would have 
made it impossible. While perhaps Pennsylvania presents the 
best example of the diversity of sects, yet in every colony south 
of New England, with the possible exception of Virginia pre- 
vious to the great colonial revivals, much the same diversity 
was to be found. 

In 1687 Governor Dongan, the liberal Catholic governor 
of New York, made a report of conditions in the colony and 
included in it is a summary of the religious conditions. He 
Says: 

? New York has first a chaplain belonging to the Fort, of the Church 
of England; secondly a Dutch Calvinist; thirdly a French Calvinist; 


fourthly a Dutch Lutheran. Here bee not many of the Church of Eng- 
land; few Roman Catholicks; aboundance of Quaker preachers, men, 


18 Garrison, W. E., Intolerance. New York, 1934, pp. 10-24. See especially 
Chapter II, ‘‘Grounds for Tolerance.’’ 
19 Hayes, Carlton, J. H., op. cit., p. 5. 
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and woman especially; singing quakers; Ranting Quakers; Sabbatar- 
ians; Anti-Sabbatarians; some Ana-baptists; some Jews; in short, 
of all sorts of opinion there are some, and the most part none at all. 

The great variety of religious groups in Maryland in 1649 
may be inferred from the third provision of the Act of Toler- 
ation, which promises punishment by fine or whipping and im- 
prisonment for any person within the Province, who in a “re- 
proachful manner or way declare, call or denominate, any pson 
or psons whatsoever inhabiting residing, traffiqueing, trading 
or comerceing within this Province or within any of the Ports, 
Harbours, Creeks or Havens to the same belonging, an heretick, 
Seismatick, Idolator, puritan, Independent, Prespiterian, pop- 
ish prest, Jesuite, Jesuited papist, Lutheran, Calvenist, Ana- 
baptists, Brownist, Anthinomian, Barrowist, Roundhead, 
Separatist, or any other name or terme in a reproachful man- 
ner relating to matters of Religion.” 


IV. Though the religious motive was strongly present 
in the establishment of a majority of the English colonies yet, 
as a matter of fact, the economic motive was undoubtedly far 
more powerful in bringing individual colonists to America. This 
fact, together with the barriers, natural and otherwise, placed 
in the way of the average colonist in becoming a church mem- 
ber, created a situation unlike anything else to be found at that 
time in Christendom. That is, there came to be more un- 
churched people in the American colonies, in proportion to the 
population, than were to be found anywhere else in the world. 


In New England there were compulsory church attendance 
laws for all, but until the adoption of the half-way covenant in 
1662, only those were accepted as church members who could 
relate a satisfactory religious experience before the congrega- 
tion. The adoption of the Half-Way Covenant permitted the 
children of unconverted parents, who had themselves shared 
the covenant with their parents, to receive baptism, but they 
were not to receive the Lord’s supper nor take part in church 
elections. Thus there came to be with each succeeding gen- 
eration an increasing number of these half-way members, and 
the full church members, those who actually carried on the 
affairs of the churches, made up a very small proportion of 
the total population. Ezra Stiles estimated in 1760 that there 





20 Archives of Maryland, vol. I, Proceedings and Acts of the Assembly, January 1637- 
September 1664. William H. Browne, Editor. Baltimore: Maryland Historical 
Society, 1883. pp. 144-145. 
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were 445,000 Congregationalists in the New England colon- 
ies, but the process by which that number was reached con- 
sisted of simply subtracting the number of members of the 
dissenting bodies from the total population.” Thus Ezra Stiles 
considered every inhabitant of New England a Congrega- 
tionalist if he were not a dissenter, which is not at all in ac- 
cord with the facts. There were at that time about 600 con- 
gregations of Congregationalists in New England, which would 
mean, if Ezra Stiles’ figures are correct, an average member- 
ship for each congregation of 741, which is of course far too 
large. Instead of seven hundred and forty members per con- 
gregation, the average was very probably nearer one hundred. 
This would mean that only about one person in seven were 
actually members of New England churches. And there can 
be no question that New England was by far the best 
churched section of the colonies. 


In the Middle colonies where there were no established 
churches and a great variety of sects, the percentage of un- 
churched was undoubtedly much larger than in New England. 
The German element in the population had come largely without 
ministers or teachers, and church congregations were slow in 
forming. The numerous Scotch-Irish immigration had like- 
wise come without ministers and were scattered throughout the 
thirteen colonies in the back country, where church member- 
ship would be naturally difficult to achieve, even if there had 
been an inclination. The Baptists like the Congregationalists 
required the relation of a conversion experience for admission 
to church membership, which in itself would tend to keep the 
church membership relatively small. The proportion of church 
members in the middle colonies was certainly not greater than 
one to every fifteen or eighteen. 


In the southern colonies, the proportion of the churched 
to the unchurched was probably still smaller: in Virginia per- 
haps one in twenty; in the Carolinas still less. There being 
no Anglican bishop in the colonies, confirmation was of course 
impossible, and even among those who called themselves An- 
glicans, there were very few who were actually communicants. 

Thus there came to be in the course of time an extra- 


21 Stiles, Ezra, Itineraries and Correspondence. F. B. Dexter, Editor; Yale 
University Press, 1918, pp. 92-94. According to Stiles’ calculations there 
were 62,420 dissenters and 450,000 Congregationalists in the four New England 
states. 
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ordinarily large body of religiously indifferent people in the 
American colonies. Pope Leo XII was accustomed to say that 
the principal motive of those who advocated the cause of relig- 
ious liberty was “indifference.” “He could not see how one 
could propose that men be left free to follow their own judge- 
ment in matters of religion if one cared anything about re- 
ligion.”** While this statement may not contain the whole 
truth, by any means, yet there is undoubtedly something to be 
said for it. People are naturally more tolerant of those things 
about which they care little. It may be inferred, I think, there- 
fore, that this large body of unchurched people in the colonies 
constituted an important element in the growth of the spirit 
of religious tolerance. 


It is perhaps of some significance also to recall that sev- 
eral of the most important liberal leaders in the fight for relig- 
ious liberty in America were non-church members. Madison 
and Jefferson may serve as examples. Neither were members 
of any religious body and both might be termed philosophical 
libera's, with little, if anything, in common with any of the 
dissenting sects. Madison was a graduate of Princeton and it 
may have been that during his year of post-graduate study un- 
der President Witherspoon he had become imbued with Wither- 
spoon’s antipathy to a state controlled church.” Jefferson also 
had little liking for formal Christianity as expressed in the 
priesthood and dogma, though he was a believer in deity and 
accepted the ministrations of the Episcopal church. He was 
a liberal contributor to many denominations and many clergy- 
men were his friends, but he abhorred any connection between 
church and state.** Thus the two principal political leaders in 
Virginia’s fight for religious liberty were men who had no 
strong predilection for any one religious body. 


Such men, with no great sense of loyalty to any one de- 
nomination would naturally be the most likely to be in- 
fluenced by the liberal theorists of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. In 1688 the English philosopher, John Locke, pub- 


22 For a brief discussion of indifference as one of the grounds for religious 
toleration see Garrison, op. cit., pp. 21-22. 

23 Collins, V. L., President Witherspoon; A Biography. Princeton, 1925, Vol. 
II., p. 196 ff. See also Mecklin, John M., The Story of American Dissent. 
New York, 1934, pp. 291-292, for Madison’s religious views. 

24 For a summary of the religious views of Jefferson see Muzzey, David S%., 
Thomas Jefferson. New York 1918, pp. 295-300. See also a more recent 
summary in Koch G. A., Republican Religion, ete. New York, 1933, pp. 266-270 
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lished in English four long letters on Toleration, which had 
previously appeared in shorter form in Latin, Dutch, and 
French.*” The church, Locke contended, was a voluntary so- 
ciety, and no man was bound by nature to any particular sect, 
but every man joined himself voluntarily to that profession 
and worship which he thought acceptable to God. The church 
had no right to avail itself of force or compulsion, because no 
such power was granted to it by its founder, and also because 
no man can be saved by any other religion except the one in 
which he believes freely. Therefore, Locke demanded “abso- 
lute liberty, just and true liberty, equal and impartial liberty” 
for all dissenters, not as a favor or an act of indulgence but as 
aright. Locke had been strongly influenced by the dissenters, 
having entered Christ Church College, Oxford, in 1652, when 
John Owen, the great dissenting scholar and leader, was Dean 
and Vice Chancellor of the University. There can be no doubt 
as to the influence of Locke upon both Madison and Jefferson, 
for the position which they later took in the struggle for re- 
ligious liberty in Virginia is Lockean in its every detail.” 


Both Jefferson and Madison as well as other American 
Revolutionary liberals were likewise strongly influenced by 
Voltaire, and Jefferson’s opposition to religious superstition 
came to be quite like Voltaire’s. Madison was familiar with 
Voltaire’s position and was fond of quoting Veltaire’s aphor- 
ism: “If one religion alone were allowed in England, the gov- 
ernment would possibly become arbitrary; if there were two, 
the people would cut each other’s throats; but as there is such 
a multitude they all live happy and in peace.” To this Madison 
added, ‘“‘security for civil rights must be the same as that for 
religious rights; it consists in the one case in a multiplicity of 
interests and in the other in a multiplicity of sects.” 





25 The Works of John Locks, in ten volumes. Tenth Edition. London, 1801. 
Vol. VI., pp. 13, 26, 34, 36, 152. 

26 For the influence of Locke upon Madison and Jefferson see Mecklin, op. cit., 
pp. 342-348, In recent years there has been an attempt to credit Cardinal 
Bellarmine, the great seventeenth century Jesuit theologian, with having had 
a large influence on the views of Jefferson and Madison on _ religious 
liberty. Supporting this view see Gaillard Hunt, ‘‘Cardinal Bellarmine 
and the Virginia Bill of Rights,’’ Catholic Historical Review, October 
1917; also article in the same Review, for January, 1925 by J. C. Rager. The 
opposing view is set forth most adequately by David S. Schaff in Papers of 
the American Society of Church History, 2nd Series, Vol. VIII, 1928, in a 
paper entitled ‘‘The Bellarmine-Jefferson Legend.’’ 

27 Hunt, Gaillard, ‘‘James Madison and Religious Liberty,’’ American Hist. 
Association Report, 1901, Vol. 1., pp. 165-171. 
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Thus the political and religious liberalism of seventeenth 
and eighteenth century England and France was largely medi- 
ated to the American colonies through a group of unchurched 
leaders, whose unattached position made them all the more 
responsive to these new and liberal voices. 
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While endeavouring to formulate these remarks I have 
come to suspect that there may possibly lurk in the title of my 
paper a misleading implication. The word “contribution” would 
seem to connote on the part of the Protestant churches a deliber- 
ate and concerted effort toward the triumph of religious liber- 
ty. Those of us who today prize ecclesiastical freedom would 
like to feel that our colonial ancestors of their own free will 
and choice undertook the march to liberty. Liberal-minded 
historians in particular are prone to sing the praises of this 
individual or that church for furthering this advance; they are 
inclined to gloss over or to apologize for the men and the in- 
stitutions that hindered it. 

Such an attitude, though inspired by the most admirable 
of motives, has been, I am convinced, an encumbrance to the 
student of history. There is no way to deny—and as far as 
I can see, no use in denying—that Protestants coming to this 
country in the seventeenth century were almost unanimous in 
their conviction that toleration was a dangerous and heathen 
notion. They came fresh from Europe of the Reformation, 
where experience had demonstrated that if two divergent 
churches were permitted to exist within striking distance of 
each other, it would only be a question of time before throats 
were cut. And Protestants were far from deploring this 
belligerency. If you believe, as men believed in that era, that 
you are altogether on the Lord’s side, and that your enemies 
are and must be entirely on the devil’s, you can see no virtue 
in the idea of tolerating them. Statesmen knew that a policy 
of toleration would not work; theologians were grimly de- 
termined that it never should work. As the Reverend Nathan- 
iel Ward of Ipswich in Massachusetts Bay emphatically de- 


clared : 
He that is willing to tolerate any Religion, or descrepant way of Relig- 
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ion besides his own, unless it be in matters merely indifferent, either 
doubts of his own, or is not sincere in it. He that is willing to tolerate 
any unsound Opinion, that his own may also be tolerated, though never so 


sound, will for a need hang God’s Bible at the Devil’s girdle. 


When a Protestant church came into a colony at the be- 
ginning of settlement, with no other churches on the ground, 
with a clear field before it, that church deliberately set up an 
exclusive régime, it conscientiously strove to establish one of- 
ficial church in absolute uniformity, it frankly employed the 
civil power to compel all inhabitants to conform and contribute. 
Both Virginia and Massachusetts furnish examples of this dis- 
position. The Anglicans in the one colony and the Puritans in 
the other, entertaining utterly different conceptions of polity 
and theology, were at one in their philosophy of uniformity. 
Among the early enactments of the House of Burgesses was 
a statute demanding that there “be a uniformity in our Church 
as near as may be to the Cannons in England, both in substance 
and in circumstance, and that all persons yield obedience under 
pain of censure.” Puritan ministers and the Puritan settle- 
ment at Nansemond were driven out, and in 1671 that pic- 
turesque and outspoken governor, Sir William Berkeley, re- 
ported with glowing pride that no free schools disgraced the 
landscape in Virginia: “I hope we shall not have [them] these 
hundred years: for learning has brought disobedience and 
heresy and sects into the world.” This, quite clearly, is nipping 
religious liberty in the bud. 

The Puritans were equally clear and decisive. Many 
writers have already called attention to the fact that though 
the Puritans came to New England to escape persecution, they 
did not come to bestow upon those who disagreed with them 
any such immunity within the confines of their colonies. John 
Cotton patiently explained their position to Roger Williams 
thus: anybody in possession of his senses must recognize what 
is true and what is false when a learned Congregational min- 
ister demonstrates truth and falsehood to him. If a man, after 
such instruction, then maintains certain errors, he deserves 
punishment, not for being in error, but for persisting in it. In 
his heart of hearts, his own better judgment must acknowledge 
as much, even if he won’t admit it. Accordingly, the laws of 
Massachusetts and the explicit pronouncements of her apologists 
pile up incontrovertible evidence that the leaders of the Bay 
Colony were intentionally and consistently intolerant; the ban- 
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ishment of Williams and Anne Hutchinson, the fining of 
Dr. Child, the whipping of Obadiah Holmes, and the dangling 
bodies of four Quakers hanged on Boston Common attest the 
fidelity with which the Puritans scouted the idea of toleration. 

Speaking still as a historian, I must confess my gratitude 
to such men as Berkeley and Cotton. We know, at any rate, 
where we stand with them. With many figures of this stripe 
for our authorities, we can confidently assert that the Protestant 
intention in America was not towards religious toleration, let 
alone liberty. Yet it is also true that the colonies of Virginia 
and Massachusetts were the exceptions; they were the only 
colonies in which a program of intolerance had any real success, 
the only colonies in which a religious uniformity was achieved, 
and even in them for a relatively short time. The colonial 
period witnessed a fairly steady growth of practical religious 
freedom. From time to time some men in one or another of 
the churches might foresee the end and even approve. But by 
and large, I can find very little evidence that the Protestant 
churches ever really entertained the conception of complete 
liberty as their ultimate goal, or that they often moved in that 
direction unless forced to do so by the pressure of events or 
by the necessities of the social environment. As I say, there 
are exceptions, notably of course Williams and Penn, but the 
contribution of the majority of the Protestant churches must 
in the final analysis be described as inadvertent. 

My time is limited, and it would manifestly be impossible 
to relate the whole narrative here. I wish therefore only to 
indicate, however briefly, what seems to my mind to be three 
important factors determining the development of religious 
liberty in America. To enumerate them roundly, they seem 
to me to have been, first the practical situation of the sects in 
the colonies, second the influence and interference of England, 
and third the shift in issues and concerns produced by the in- 
troduction or development of both the rationalistic and evan- 
gelical temper in the eighteenth century. 

Most of the colonies were not as fortunate as Virginia or 
Massachusetts; they did not begin with unsettled expanses, or 
they could not people them with men of only one persuasion. 
The proprietors of the Carolinas, for instance, intended some 
day to establish the Church of England in their domains, but 
from the beginning had to reckon with a hopeless variety of 
creeds, Puritans from England and from New England, Hugue- 
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nots, Dutch Calvinists, Scotch Calvinists, Quakers and several 
sorts of Baptists. The uniformity for which the noble proprie- 
tors hoped was impossible, unless they were prepared to 
expel nine-tenths of their settlers. So religious principle gave 
way to economic interest; practical toleration became the rule. 
The official clique still contemplated a full establishment of the 
Anglican church and in 1704 felt themselves strong enough in 
South Carolina to enact legislation excluding dissenters from 
the assembly and establishing an ecclesiastical court." A revolu- 
tion was averted only when these acts were annulled by Parlia- 
ment and toleration was restored. 

The story in New York is much the same. The Dutch 
had been fairly tolerant and hospitable, following the national 
policy at home. When the English took over the colony, the 
number of sects already flourishing precluded any effective es- 
tablishment. As Governor Dongan complained in 1687; 

Here bee not many of the Church of England; few Roman Catholics; 

abundance of Quaker preachers, men and women especially; Singing 
Quakers ; Ranting Quakers; Sabbatarians; Anti-Sabbatarians ; some Ana- 
baptists ; some Independents ; some Jews; in short, of all sorts of opinions 
there are some, and the most part of none at all. The most prevailing 
opinion is that of the Dutch Calvinists. .. . As for the King’s natural 
born subjects that live on Long Island, and other parts of the Government, 
I find it a hard task to make them pay their Ministers.” 
The governors did what they could, but the best they could 
wring from a predominantly Dutch Calvinistic assembly was 
the peculiar Ministry Act of 1693, which established in four 
counties six Protestant churches, not necessarily Anglican. Very 
few denominations were clearly advocating religious liberty on 
principle in New York; they were all opposing an established 
church, and the result was that religious liberty in large mea- 
sure they all had. Circumstances placed insuperable obstacles 
in the way of intolerance. Where a multiplicity of creeds check- 
mate each other, they find themselves to their surprise main- 
taining religious liberty. 

Indeed, the reasons that made uniformity difficult or in- 
effective in the Carolinas or in New York ultimately made it 
impossible in Virginia and Massachusetts. The established or- 
der in Virginia was never a very efficient organization; as early 
as 1629 the Burgesses were endeavouring to stop the clergy 
from ‘drinking or ryott” or “playing at dice.”” Meantime the 
dissenters began trickling in, Quakers and Baptists, and then 





1 South Carolina Statutes, II, 232, 236. 
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the Scotch-Irish with their militant Presbyterianism streamed 
down the Shenandoah. Many of these were valuable settlers, 
particularly on the frontier, and the government had to give 
them allowance, either by express enactment or by tacit agree- 
ment. In Massachusetts also Quakers and Baptists forced an 
opening, and Anglicans came to stay in the train of the royal 
governors. By the 1730’s the province had to allow some dis- 
senters from the established Congregational order to pay their 
rates to churches of their own persuasion. 

Thus in the colonies a generous amount of liberty or at 
least of toleration had come to prevail by the time of the Revo- 
lution. But this situation was hardly the result of conscious 
and deliberate theory; it was the result of circumstance. Diver- 
sity of belief compelled it. Rhode Isiand is, of course, an ex- 
ception to this statement, thanks to the teachings of Roger 
Williams. Inspiring a figure as Williams may be, he neverthe- 
less devised theories that were not palatable to the majority of 
Protestant churches in his day. Williams may speak for the 
essentially individualistic tendency inherent in all Protestantism; 
in the perspective of time we may see that his was the only 
solution for the ecclesiastical problem in a Protestant world, 
but Protestants in the colonies did not want to think so. If 
we desire to state accurately the “contribution” of the Protestant 
churches in all colonies beside Rhode Island and Pennsylvania 
to the development of religious liberty, we are forced to say 
that they made it inevitable by their dogged persistence in main- 
taining their own beliefs and practices. They persisted so 
resolutely that the governments had either to exterminate them 
or to tolerate them. In this connection it is worth noting that 
once a sect was tolerated it was generally ready to thrust itself 
into intolerance if it could get the upper hand. The Anglicans 
in Maryland, for example, given toleration by the Catholic 
proprietor in 1649, spent every effort to secure a Protestant 
establishment and the disfranchisement of their benefactors. 
Once the Church of England was established in Maryland, we 
have the old story again; the dissenting sects that had opposed 
the proprietor’s church at once banded together, with the Cath- 
olics this time, to antagonize the royal governor’s. By 1776 
the established church in Maryland had become a shadow. The 
New Side Presbyterians and the Baptists in eighteenth century 
Virginia bought down upon their own heads the official per- 
secution to which they were subjected by their own scurrility 
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in assaulting the deplorable established church. ‘They treat 
all other modes of worship with the utmost scorn and con- 
tempt,” complained the broad-minded Governor Gooch in 1745,? 
The Protestant churches in America finally accepted the idea 
of religious liberty because they had become habituated to it. 
Most of them had not moved toward it with intelligent fore- 
sight; they had been forced to accustom themselves to it, be- 
cause experience demonstrated the futility of exclusive domina- 
tion by any one church, because settlers were too valuable to 
be antagonized over-much by acts of conformity, and because 
there were simply so many Protestant organizations that no 
power on earth could whip them into a system of uniformity. 


A second source of liberal developments in colonial Amer- 
ica is to be found in the example of English opinion and Eng- 
lish law. The many sects that sprang up like mushrooms in 
the frenzied years of the Civil Wars had banded together with 
the English Independents against the Presbyterians to demand 
toleration. The dissenters were finally given toleration by the 
Parliament and the Established Church in the act of 1689. 
Though this act by no means created religious liberty, it marked 
the demise in England of that philosophy of absolute uniformity 
and enforced conformity which had characterized all Protestant 
churches during the Reformation. 


It is with this development of opinion in England that we 
are to connect the experiment of William Penn. The Quakers 
were one of the enthusiastic groups that came into being dur- 
ing the wars. They began their existence when the idea of 
toleration had already been embraced by the Independents. Al- 
though in the first flush of their zeal the Quakers had flung 
themselves against all other churches in a spirit that betrayed 
little comprehension of toleration, they soon aligned themselves 
with the Independents. Their peculiar theology made it possible 
for them to admit, much more easily than other creeds could 
do, that men might be holy and good even if they belonged to 
other organizations. In that spirit Penn founded his colony, 
on an explicit theory of liberty for all churches, though his 
conceptions were still not as broad as those of Williams and 
he would not enfranchise Jews or give harbor to atheists. His 
p’an was a little too broad for the home government, so that 
in 1705 the colony yielded to compulsion from Queen Anne and 


2 Records of the Presbyterian Church, p. 182. 
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required the test-oath to be taken by office-holders, thus ex- 
cluding Catholics from official positions. 

Yet if the English government was instrumental in cur- 
tailing religious liberty in Pennsylvania, the act of 1689 fash- 
joned a weapon by which minority groups in other colonies could 
pry loose the laws of conformity. The dissenters of South 
Carolina successfully appealed to the Whigs in Parliament to 
block the exorbitant acts of 1704. Francis Makemie, by de- 
manding a license to preach in Virginia under the terms of the 
act in 1699, compelled the Burgesses to incorporate them into 
Virginia law. Samuel Davies appealed to the act again in 
1753 to procure liberty for itinerant ministers. The Royal 
charter of Massachusetts, drawn up in 1691, guaranteed that 
“there shall be liberty of conscience allowed, in the worship of 
God, to all Christians (except Papists).’”’ When Connecticut 
in 1708 grudgingly gave toleration to dissenters from the Con- 
gregational system, it specifically cited “the act of William and 
Mary.” Thus once more, liberty was forced upon the colonies 
from without. The Quakers were intentionally libertarian; 
the other churches used English principles and laws for self- 
protection. In the end they furthered the growth of religious 
liberty, but not with malice aforethought; they achieved that 
end in the course of securing relief and opportunities for them- 
selves. 

The eighteenth century saw a steady extension of toler- 
ation in the colonies until with the Revolution established 
churches collapsed, in Massachusetts and Connecticut somewhat 
belatedly. But again an examination of the activity and state- 
ments of the churches before the Revolution does not offer much 
evidence that they took the lead. In the shift of the general 
intellectual climate, and the pressure of one or two political 
factors, religious liberty came to seem attractive. A complete 
account of this transformation would entail a chapter in in- 
tellectual history that has yet to be written; lacking that chap- 
ter we can here only enumerate a few of the factors. Before 
the Revolution the dissenting churches were thrown into co- 
operation and alliance against the threat of an Anglican bishop; 
this served to lessen the hostility of one toward another. Further- 
more, in this century the question of church-polity ceased to 
be a serious issue; the young Jonathan Edwards would as soon 
serve in a Presbyterian as in a Congregational parish. Prob- 
ably the most irritating of controversies was thus minimized. 
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Then also, the differences between the sects began to seem of 
minor significance in the face of the towering danger of scientific 
rationalism and deism, which threatened all traditional creeds 
alike. Against the spread of “infidelity” all the churches drew 
closer together. Finally the movement for religious liberty 
was carried to a speedy triumph in the Revolutionary decades 
because the leadership was taken by a rational aristocracy, shot 
through with deistical beliefs, willing to see any number of 
religions have their freedom because they believed in none of 
them. As Nathaniel Ward had said, nothing is easier than 
to tolerate when you do not seriously believe that differences 
matter. So the Adamses, Masons, Franklins, and Jeffersons 
could advocate dis-establishment and religious liberty in a spirit 
which is, from an orthodox Christian point of view, simply 
cynical. As James Madison cheerfully put it: “In a free gov- 
ernment, the security for civil rights must be the same as that 
for religious rights; it consists in the one case in a multiplicity 
of interests and in the other in the multiplicity of sects.” At 
the same time the transformation of religious issues wrought 
by the Great Awakening and the introduction of revivalistic 
evangelicalism had created a situation in which the new Prot- 
estant groups were able to see clearly that a policy of relig- 
ious liberty offered them definite advantages. Evangelical 
Baptists and New Side Presbyterians, and eventually the Meth- 
odists, came to perceive that they were opposing conceptions of 
institutionalized civic religion inherited from the previous cen- 
tury; they had to demolish established churches along with in- 
tricate theological structures in order to have the track cleared 
for their own program of spiritual regeneration and impas- 
sioned zeal. I do not think it has ever been sufficiently empha- 
sized, or that it can be too much stressed, that there is a subtle 
and close connection between the shift of vital religious interest 
from elaborate intellectual systems of theology to the simplified 
emotional fervor of the new revivalism and the turning of Prot- 
estant Americans from a concern with ecclesiastical exclusive- 
ness to the demand for liberty to all churches. It is not only 
that two or three more militant minorities now existed to con- 
tend for privileges against vested institutions, but that the whole 
bent and temper of this evangelicalism required that organi- 
zation, external regulation and formal discipline become sub- 
ordinated to the reawakening of the spirit and the revivifying 
of morality. It is in Massachusetts where the ruling classes 
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most stoutly resisted what they considered the crude mysticism 
of the camp meetings that the retention of an established church 
was the most protracted. Such apparent champions of religious 
liberty as the Baptists Backus and Manning, or the Presbyte- 
rian Davies, have about them an apparent liberalism which is 
inspiring to behold, which yet can easily be made too much of. 
The truth of the matter was that they understood the situation, 
they realized that old institutions had to be replaced by less 
systematized forms if the sort of religious incitement they prized 
was to have full opportunity. James Manning—symbolizing 
the vast difference of evangelical Protestantism in the eighteenth 
century from Puritanism of the seventeenth, as we have seen 
that Puritanism incarnated in Nathaniel Ward—said to the 
Massachusetts delegates to the Continental Congress in Octo- 
ber, 1774, ‘Establishments may be enabled to confer worldly 
distinctions and secular importance. They may make hypo- 
crites, but cannot create Christians.”” So for the time being such 
leaders often made common cause with the rational aristocracy 
to attack established order and medieval theology. Yet all the 
time they were perfectly aware that their cause would not be 
lost, but in reality furthered, if various denominations were al- 
lowed to practise it in various ways. In terms of an ideal of 
ethics rather than of evangelical emotion, the same ultimately 
became true of the Unitarians. As Professor Hall has remark- 
ed, “It was easier for Harvard College to take up Unitarianism 
than it would have been to introduce at that date sports on 
Sunday.” 

It therefore seems to me that it is possible to speak too 
glibly of the “contributions” of Protestant groups to religious 
liberty; we can be easily betrayed by our own approbation for 
the idea into prizing and unduly exalting such instances of ad- 
vance as we can find in our forbears. It has often seemed to 
me that the worshippers of Roger Williams have done more 
harm than good not only to the Puritans of the Bay but to their 
hero himself by their extravagant laudation of his ideas with- 
out at the same time maintaining sufficient historical perspec- 
tive upon the general intellectual background from which he 
so dramatically emerged. Exceptionally liberal men in Prot- 
estant ranks undoubtedly exist, and they deserve all honor and 
veneration; but by and large Protestants did not contribute to 
religious liberty, they stumbled into it, they were compelled 
into it, they accepted it at last because they had to, or because 
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they saw its strategic value. In their original intention, Prot- 
estants were intolerant; because of the sheer impossibility of 
unifying colonies made up of a hodge-podge diversity, because 
of the example of toleration set and enforced by England, and 
because of a complete shift in the intellectual situation in the 
eighteenth century, whereby religious liberty became a perfect 
solution for new issues—for these reasons, the Protestant 
churches did not so much achieve religious liberty as have liberty 
thrust upon them. 
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HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF IRELAND 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAY 


Edited by WALTER ALLISON PuHILiips. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1933-1934. 3 vols., xii, 437; vi, 695; vi, 499 pages. $10. 


This elaborate work is an official history of the Church of Ireland 
(Anglican), whose General Synod in 1929 authorized the undertaking. 
The writers were appointed to perform their task “in a strictly scientific 
spirit,” avoiding all suspicion of suppressio vert or suggestio fal. Yet 
the main lines of interpretation were determined in advance, and the work 
is frankly an ecclesiastical apolegetic. As described in the editorial pref- 
ace, it is “a reasoned defence of the claim of the Church of Ireland to 
be. . . the legitimate successor of the church founded by St. Patrick and 
the early Irish saints.” 

Volume I is entitled “The Celtic Church.” It is mainly the work of 
J. L. Gough Meissner; but the opening chapter, on the church of Gaul, 
is by J. E. L. Oulton, and N. J. D. White inserts a chapter on the teaching 
of St. Patrick. Mr. Meissner has already written cogently if not quite 
convincingly on the Celtic Church of England. In this volume he gives 
evidence of much exploration of the literary sources, and of familiarity 
with the archaeological data. Following Watson’s arguments from place- 
names, he racially identifies the so-called Picts of northern Ireland, as 
well as the Picts of Galloway, with the Britons rather than the true Picts. 
He stresses the evidence for the influence of the essentially British church 
of St. Ninian upon the development of the Irish church after Patrick. 
A long chapter on “the constitution and character of the Irish church” 
presents material from the lives of the saints and other sources, illustrat- 
ing various aspects of monastic practice and discipline. On the testimony 
of Tirechan and the Catalogue of Irish Saints, and in agreement with 
Bury and Kenney, Meissner holds that this church which in the sixth 
century expanded under British influence, was vastly different from the 
church set up by St. Patrick. Discussing the influence of Rome in Ire- 
land, he distinguishes between the political and the ecclesiastical influence, 
and argues that the latter was “infinitesimal.” 

His treatment of “the missions and expansion of Celtic Christianity” 
gives detailed attention to the English and Scottish phases of the Irish 
missions. These are suggestively handled. The last chapter is an illumin- 
ating examination of “the services and ritual of the Celtic church.” The 
author claims with Plummer that consecration by three bishops was cus- 
tomary in the Irish as in the Roman church. There is a series of 
appendices on details of more or less interest, closing with a useful note 
on liturgical dress. 

Mr. Meissner makes no attempt to consider all the view-points of 
modern investigators, and the omission of references to many recent stud- 
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ies in the field is not to be complained of. But at least one would have 
expected to find the fundamental treatises of L. Gougaud not ignored, 
especially in a work so largely at variance with that of the Benedictine 
scholar. In the discussion of the Iona mission the divergent view-points 
of Simpson and Duke might also have called for some notice. Meissner 
attributes to Eoin MacNeill a study of the Celtic Penitentials of which 
that Irish scholar is entirely innocent. Gougaud had already protested 
his use of the term “mixed monasteries” for “monasteria duplicia”; in 
reviewing the present work, he has, I note, called attention to the con- 
tinued use of the offending expression. (Rev. d'histoire eccléstastique, 
XXX, 880). It would be easy to point to other defects. There are many 
over-argued points in the construction put upon the evidence. But with 
all its defects, Volume I is a work of no slight importance on a subject 
which still needs much further elucidation. 

The subject matter of Volume II extends from the Scandinavian 
invasions to the Plantation of Ulster, and is the work of G. H. Orpen 
(deceased), St. J. D. Seymour and G. V. Jourdan. Much of this field 
has not before been worked over in detail. Advancing research has en- 
abled these writers to clarify the treatment of the medieval centuries at 
many points where Bellesheim and Killen were defectively informed. 
Archdeacon Seymour’s chapter entitled “sidelights on the medieval church” 
is a miscellany of archaeology, monastic and ecclesiastical customs, liter- 
ature, and a visitation tour. Such materials give us a familiarity with 
the ecclesiastical scene which Killen could not offer his readers in 1875. 

About two-thirds of the volume has to do with the Reformation 
period. Here Mr. Jourdan’s chapters may be set over against M. V. 
Ronan’s recent volumes which represent Roman Catholic scholarship in 
the field. Naturally, Jourdan’s view of the work of Archbishop Browne 
in the early stages of the Irish Reformation is very different from that 
of Father Ronan. Jourdan gives only a brief and colorless reference to 
the burning of St. Patrick’s staff. Nor does he confess any embarrass- 
ment at the fact that the church which claims to be “the legitimate suc- 
cessor” of the church of Patrick should have publicly burnt this genuine 
and long venerated relic of the saint. Browne here appears a much more 
considerate and moderate reformer than Ronan would have us suppose. 
The author occasionally challenges Ronan in a footnote; but he is far 
too busy wrestling manfully with the bewildering detail of his sources 
to engage in extended controversy. 

The third volume brings the record down to the present time. Be- 
sides G. V. Jourdan and Archdeacon Seymour, already mentioned, the 
contributors here are R. H. Murray, D. A. Chart, N. D. Emerson, and 
C. A. Webster. Among interesting phases of this period are the tumults 
of the times of Charles I and Cromwell, and the disestablishment crisis 
in the nineteenth century. “The only irrefutable argument in favor of 
disestablishment,” says Mr. Emerson, “was that based on population.” 
Gladstone’s bill, (1869) “acknowledged the church to be still the Church 
of Ireland.” Yet inevitably the matters presented in this volume will 
prove of relatively slight interest for the historical worker, since we are 
here dealing not with the whole ecclesiastical history of the country, but 
with a minority group. It may be in name the Church of Ireland; it is 
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in fact a denomination. The church today is represented as in an en- 
couraging state. Dr. Webster makes it clear that disestablishment really 
brought reconstruction and regeneration, and a new interest on the part 
of the laity. He describes his church as “Catholic, Apostolic, Reformed 
and Protestant.” This volume ends with a useful reference list of the 
bishops of Ireland from St. Patrick down; the list, of course, follows the 
Anglican line from the Reformation. The proof-reading and book man- 
ufacture are admirable. 


The University of Chicago. John T. McNeill. 


TRACTS ON LIBERTY IN THE PURITAN REVOLUTION 


Edited by WitttrAm Haier. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1934. Records of Civilization Number XVIII. 3 vols. Vol. I, 
xiv, 197 pages; Vol. II, 339; Vol. III, 405. $12.50. 


All students of civil and religious liberty are indebted to Professor 
Haller and to The Records of Civilization for a facsimile reproduction 
of eighteen tracts of the Puritan revolution in the years 1638-1647, to- 
gether with notes and introduction. Among the tracts of undisputed 
authorship two each are by John Lilburne, John Goodwin and William 
Walwyn, and one each by Robert Greville and Thomas Goodwin. Among 
the tracts of dubious authorship the editor ascribes one each to John 
Lilburne and Henry Parker, three to Richard Overton and four to William 
Walwyn. One is unassigned. 

The notes are brief and are designed in the main to explain refer- 
ences only to contemporary literature. Citations from classical sources, 
the early church fathers and the writers of the Reformation are not located. 


The introduction undertakes not only to inform the reader about 
the author and circumstances of each tract, but also to describe a large 
body of contemporary literature. The need for doing so was the greater 
because the Short Title Catalogue runs only to 1640 and we are badly 
off for bibliographical aids to the English literature of the last three score 
years of the seventeenth century. 

The introduction does not undertake to supply a history of the theory 
of civil and religious liberty in this period. The exceedingly interesting 
points raised in these tracts might well occasion another volume devoted 
to that end. Take for example the question of the fundamentals in rela- 
tion to religious liberty. The attempt to reduce Chrstianity to the 
“fundamentals” originated in the sixteenth century with a view to reduc- 
ing persecution by narrowing down the essentials for salvation to the 
very minimum. We find this effort in the work of Erasmus, Castellio 
and above all in Acontius, whose book, The Wiles of Satan, was trans- 
lated into English in the Cromwellian period (1648). A curious reversal 
took place: the Latitudinarians in the Church of England, Jeremy Taylor 
for example, argued that liberty might be allowed on the points essential 
to salvation, but that the “indifferents,” precisely because unessential, 
might be left to state regulation. Then the advocates of liberty found 
themselves constrained to demolish the whole structure reared by their 
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spiritual predecessors. Robert Greville does so in this collection. The 
editor supposes that Greville’s Platonism is responsible for the refusal 
to recognize the distinction between essential and unessential. A good 
Calvinist like John Owen, however, talked in the same way. The interest- 
ing point is that Greville escapes the distinction by quietly overlooking 
the fact that previous discussion centered about the points essential for 
salvation. He drops that qualification, argues that one course is always 
more expedient than another in a given situation and hence indifferent. 

The right of revolution and tyrannicide receive some extremely in- 
teresting developments in these tracts. Early Protestantism objected to 
armed revolution in defence of the faith. This initial pacifism broke 
down in the Magdeburg Bekenntnis of 1550, which allowed resistance to 
the Emperor on the part of the lower magistrates. In Germany this meant 
the local princes; in France the Hugenot nobles and the town govern- 
ments; in these tracts the lower magistracy is the English Parliament. 
The question whether private citizens might undertake revolution is not 
squarely faced, though John Goodwin once says that “the commonaltie 
of Christians, I meane Christians of ordinary ranke and qualitie . . . 
shall be most active . . . in executing the judgements of God upon the 
Whore.” When it comes to tyrannicide these tracts are conservative. 
The chronological limit is 1647. Until the execution of Charles the fiction 
could be maintained that the King’s prerogative and not his person was 
being opposed. John Goodwin is naive enough to regard tyrannicide as 
a Jesuit doctrine. He has forgotten John Knox and Christopher Good- 
man. Richard Overton, however, in a tract of 1646 contemplates the 
deposition of the King. 

Among other points of interest one may note that John Lilburne 
carries into legal theory the polemic of the “spiritual” reformers against 
the letter in favor of the spirit of Scripture. Henry Robinson argues 
from laissez-faire in trade to laissez-faire in religion. He pleads for the 
rights of error, but does not seriously face the problem of how great 
latitude the state can allow error in civil matters. William Walwyn urges 
liberty of conscience for all men, but Henry Parker will not admit that 
King Charles has a conscience. He has only “private opinion.” 


The Yale Divinity School. Roland H. Bainton. 


DER JUNGE LUTHER UND AUGUSTIN 


By Apotr Hamet. Giitersloh; C. Bertelsmann, 1934. 349 pages. R. M. 15. 


This book is an intensive study of a portion of the field that has 
been made familiar to American students by the work of Professor Fife. 
It treats of the use of Augustine by Luther in his lectures on the Psalms 
in 1513-1515. 

In view of the claims of Catholics that Luther derived all of his 
theology from Augustine and the ignorance of Protestants of the extent 
of Luther’s dependence on the illustrious African, the author believes 
that such a study is necessary. A critical edition of the lectures on the 
Psalms must be prepared before definitive conclusions can be reached. 
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This work is offered as an introduction to such investigation. As such 
it is worth while. 

In his introduction to his edition of the German Theology in 1518 
Luther declared that he derived his knowledge of God, Christ, man, and 
the world from the Bible, the German Theology and Augustine. This 
dependence on Augustine has long been recognized. The author en- 
deavors to answer the questions of how early and how much. 

As an inmate of an Augustinian monastery Luther studied Augustine 
no more than did his brother monks. This was quite limited. Duns 
Scotus was more extensively used. The first evidence of Augustinian 
influence appears in 1509. The teachings of Augustine came to him by 
several channels. One was the direct perusal of Augustine. Another was 
the use of Augustine by Peter Lombard and William of Occam. In some 
cases Luther attributed to the bishop of Hippo expressions that also ap- 
pear in his contemporary, Jerome. 

An early result of Luther’s use of Augustine was his break with 
Occam, in his conception of the iustitia Dei. Up to 1515 Augustine was 
read only as a welcome confirmation of the teaching of Occam. How- 
ever he had begun to realize the divergence between Augustine and 
Occam. After this date he accepted Augustine and no longer followed 
the scholastic on this point. In the Confessions of Augustine Luther 
found an accurate description of his own experience with sin. This is 
fully recognized in his exegesis of Rom. 1:17 which followed his lectures 
on the Psalms. 

In an excursus an examination is made of the extent of Neoplatonic 
ontology in the lectures on the Psalms. Exception is taken to the con- 
clusion reached by A. Hunzinger, Luthers Neuplatonismus in den Psalm- 
envorlesungen (1906). The relation between the Church Father and the 
Reformer was religious and not philosophical. 

A valuable part of the work for the future student is the catalogue 
which occupies 124 pages of the text. The work of F. Held, Augustins 
Ennarationes in Psalmos als exegetische Vorlage fiir Luthers erste 
Psalmenvorlesung (1930) is judged inadequate. 

A lengthy bibliography of German works is included. Copious foot- 
notes further reveal the extensive and minute research of the author. 
There is no index. The clear and direct style is welcome to American 
readers. 


Hamma Divinity School, B. H. Pershing. 
Springfield, O. 


THE MAKERS OF CHRISTIANITY FROM JESUS TO 
CHARLEMAGNE 


By Suirtey JAcKson Case. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1934. 256 pages. $2.00. 


It will not be the fault of Dean Case if church history remains a 
tedious and somewhat unpopular discipline from the point of view of the 
man in the street. This volume takes all of the dryness out and leaves 
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an intensely fascinating core of fact, which even a débutante might scan 
with satisfaction. Notwithstanding the literary charm and dramatic fas- 
cination of the book, it is true to the record throughout and the exact and 
painstaking scholarship of the author is never sacrificed in order to over- 
color the picture. 

It is a great gallery which Dr. Case unveils before us. Jesus, Paul, 
Peter, Marcion, Justin, Irenaeus, Tertullian, Cyprian, Clement of Alex- 
andria, Origen, Constantine, Athanasius, Basil, Ambrose, Augustine, 
Jerome, Benedict, Boniface, Gregory, Charlemagne and a host of others, 
appear in our presence and reveal the inner secrets of their lives. They 
are all flesh and blood figures and not mere subjects of essays. Dean 
Case makes it easy for us to visualize every one of them and to give each 
his proper place in the procession. Occasionally he takes a shrewd guess 
which helps to brighten up the page even if it may now and then shock 
the pundits. For instance, when he diagnoses Herod Agrippa’s fatal 
illness as “an acute attack of appendicitis,” it is interesting reading whether 
the doctors do or do not accept the interpretation. As between Peter and 
Paul, Dr. Case discloses Petrine sympathies which are not surprising to 
those who know his other works but which are novel enough to give tang 
and pungency to the narrative for the man who anticipates mere cut and 
dried orthodoxy in this field. When it comes to the church fathers, Origen, 
Athanasius, Augustine and the rest, the interpretations given are strictly 
impartial and are in accordance with well established tradition. The 
humorous side of some of their experiences, as for example those of 
Jerome, makes such an appeal to the author that he cannot entirely restrain 
his impulses in the direction of comedy. This is one reason why the 
book is so attractive to read. There is a brief but selected bibliography 
and a satisfactory index. 


Butler University, Frederick D. Kershner. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


A HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 


By Puitre HucuHes. Boox I, THe WorLp IN WHICH THE CHURCH 
Was Founpep. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1934. x, 395 pages. 


$3.50. 


The author of this work planned to provide, in three volumes, an 
introduction for English readers to the work of the best Catholic his- 
torical scholarship of the last thirty years. He has done just that, and 
it is accordingly difficult to quarrel with him about his failure to do 
something else which he never intended to do. It is a book written by 
a Catholic, on the basis of Catholic sources exclusively, and for Cath- 
olics; for that reason, the result is curiously un-catholic. 

That being the case, it would be a mistake to point out all sorts of 
assumptions which Protestant historians have long ago abandoned as un- 
historical. This particularly applies to the treatment of the first century, 
which is frankly based upon the New Testament as interpreted by strictly 
official Roman Catholic authorities. This, as everything else in the book, 
is in accordance with what appears to me the central thought of the 
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author, as expressed in the sentence: “The Religion of Christ is essentially 
a religion of Authority,” (p. 113), i. e., the authority of the Roman see. 
What can one say, then, to the sort of “history” which is based upon the 
assumptions that the two epistles of Peter were actually written by Peter, 
and that the full-blown trinitarian solution really predates the time of the 
Apologists (p. 105)? The necessary consequence of the acceptance of 
the traditional dating of the various New Testament documents must 
result in a distortion of the picture of the whole developmental process 
of the sentiments and attitudes of the early Christians. 

The same may be fairly asserted as the general characteristic of the 
treatment of the period from the apostolic age to the first half of the 
eighth century, with which the book ends. The author’s interest is centered 
upon proving the papal supremacy over the whole church, a subject which 
is treated with amplitude, if not originality. Naturally, he sides with 
Pope Calixtus I against Hippolytus, with Cyril of Alexandria against 
Nestorius (whose Bazaar of Heracleides is not even mentioned), and 
although he admits that Pope Honorius was really “muddled” in respect 
to the Monothelite question, and admits his condemnation at the council 
of Constantinople in 681, yet he shields him from any imputation of 
heresy. 

The author has well succeeded in carrying out his purpose, and 
those who wish to learn the approved view of the Catholic church respect- 
ing the subject will find this an excellent piece of work. 


The Chicago Theological Seminary. Matthew Spinka. 


CHRISTIANITY AS HISTORY AND FAITH 


By ArtHurR CusHMAN McGirrert. Edited by A. C. McGiffert, Jr. New 
York: Charles Scribners Sons, 1934. xiv, 322 pages. $2.50. 


The appearance of this our last volume from President McGiftert is 
a boon and also a reminder of our great loss. Gratitude is due to his son 
for such competent editing. What we have here is a collection of articles, 
lectures and addresses, none previously published, which fall into two 
parts, “History” and “A Contemporary Faith.” All show characteristic 
lucidity, cogency and solid basing on fact. Because of President 
McGiffert’s eminence as a historian and the regard and affection in which 
he was held by many, it is probable that the most acceptable form of 
review will be a statement of some of the views here expressed. 

The first chapter makes “an historical approach” to the question 
“What is the Christian Religion?” The author’s conclusions “are almost 
wholly negative.” “Christianity has not been one thing but many and 
often contradictory things . . . there is no universal Christianity . . . the 
best we can do... is to formulate our own Christianity.” There follow 
four lectures on “Christianity Old and New,” dating from 1924-5. 
“Primitive Christianity” is described as a “new religion of Paul’s,” “a 
mystery-religion,” which prevailed over other cults chiefly because of 
“its Jewish heritage,” consisting of the God of Judaism, its scriptures, 
Paul, and the character and example of Jesus. It was “as a religion of 
personal salvation” that Christianity won its victory. “The ideal of 
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social service was wholly lacking.” Most Christians held “not a world- 
affirming but a world-renouncing ethic.” 


The characteristics of “Catholicism” are stated, in a discussion 
marked by insight and fair-minded appreciation rare even for Dr. Mc- 
Giffert, as sacramental salvation, authority, the sense of antiquity, con- 
tinuity, creativeness, universality, and also exclusiveness. In “Protestant- 
ism” the discussion is based largely on Luther, one of the author’s great 
admirations. He had “the positive task” of making provision “to meet the 
spiritual needs which the old church had met.” These were reconciliation 
with God, which he found through “the preaching of the Gospel, for- 
tified by the sacraments ;’’ divine power, which he experienced through 
saving faith, not through the sacraments; an infallible authority, which 
he had in the Bible, holding this position in somewhat various ways; as- 
surance of salvation, in which Protestantism had “a great advantage”; 
antiquity and continuity, the need for which Luther met by a legitimate 
appeal to Christian origins. Unity Protestants could not claim, and here 
the author thinks the difference from Catholicism is clearest. Protestant- 
ism also has its exclusiveness, mostly in the form of sectarianism based 
on doctrine. In its demand for intellectual agreement Protestantism is 
farther removed from the genius of Christianity as an ethical religion 
than Catholicism; but the latter has no advantage over the former in 
providing communion with God, and thus meeting another need. In 
“Modernism” this “form of Christianity” is described as “an attitude 
or frame of mind ... that appears in most of our Protestant communions,” 
and Protestant developments only are treated. The analysis again is 
based on human need. Modernism meets new needs, that of “such an 
interpretation of the world as shall make religious faith possible to the 
man who believes in the scientific method,” that “of finding God in social 
service” and that “of finding religious value in man’s present life.” 
Modernism is less interested in personal salvation than traditional Chris- 
tianity and less concerned about forgiveness; it has “widely substituted for 
the old category of salvation . . . a different category altogether, namely, 
enrichment of life or devotion to the Kingdom of God.” Consequently 
modernists have abandoned doctrinal exclusiveness, and along with this 
goes indifference as to infallible authority. 

In a historical publication the emphasis may properly fall on the 
historical parts of this book. But it would be a serious misrepresentation 
to neglect the vivid and profound personal religion which appears in its 
second part. It has four sections, on “Jesus,” “God,” “The Christian 
Life,” “Social Implications.” Some sentences from “Christ in Christian 
Theology” will be better than paraphrase. “The genuine Christian con- 
fession is the Lordship of Christ. . . . We know God through Christ. 
This our Christian confession is our confession of his deity. . . . That 
man makes Christ divine who would stand by Christ whatever experience 
might say, or whatever other God was offered him. . . . We believe in God 
when we believe that Christ will gain the victory, when we believe that 
the universe is for him and not against him. We believe in God because 
we trust in Christ.” It is hard to stop quoting. The same position is 
worked out in “The Lordship of Jesus.” One wishes that he could hear 
Dr. McGiffert adjust this position to the view of the first chapter that in 
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Christ we do not find the distinguishing common element of the Christian 
religion. In this second part other particularly valuable chapters are 
those on “God and Human Need,” “The Christian Freeman’ and “Per- 
sonal Religion and Social Ethics.” The last ends with this summary of 
the teaching of Jesus: “Personalize your religion; socialize your ethics.” 
The final chapter considers “The Kingdom of God,” on which subject the 
author’s words have inspired so many. This was written in 1909. How 
far we have moved since then one thinks as he reads “The modern age is 
marked by a vast confidence in the power of man” and “Characteristic of 
the present time is the faith in the future.” But it is by the noble idealism 
of this chapter that the Christian church must live and work. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. Robert Hastings Nichols. 


THE ETHICAL TEACHING OF PAUL 


By Mary E. Anprews. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1934. ix, 185 pages. $2.00. 


In this remarkably fresh and readable book Miss Andrews has 
sought a new key for the interpretation of Paul’s ethical teaching. She 
believes that in the older treatment of the subject too much weight has 
been given to purely theological factors. It has been assumed that Paul 
was always thinking of his doctrines, even when he was talking kindly 
to servants or advising ladies how to dress for church. Miss Andrews 
takes the view that he derived his ethics, as men have always done, from 
the social conditions of his time. He did not frame new standards in the 
light of dogma, but took the old ones at their best, and applied them with 
a fine discrimination and common sense to the needs of his churches. So 
far as there was a distinctively Christian element in his ethic it was due 
to his idea of the Spirit, as a sort of demonic agency which entered into 
the believer. With wide learning and acute judgment Miss Andrews 
examines the various strains, Jewish and Hellenistic, which blend in 
Paul’s ethical thinking. She finds that the Jewish contribution was de- 
cidedly the more important, although she never forgets that the Apostle’s 
Judaism had come to him through a Hellenistic medium. Perhaps the 
most valuable chapter of the book is that entitled “Was Paul an In- 
tellectual?”’ This question she answers in the negative. She holds that 
while he was acquainted in a general way with Greek conceptions, Paul 
had never thought them out, and that his interest was much more practical 
and social than philosophical. The book is in some respects one-sided. 
In the effort to relate Paul to his environment, Miss Andrews has not 
done justice to his originality, or to the far-reaching principles by which 
he vitalised all that he borrowed. She has likewise taken too little account 
of the profound effect of his Christian faith on his ethical thinking. But 
she has neglected what has been done a hundred times already in order 
to concentrate our attention on aspects of the subject which have usually 
been overlooked. She has written a book of real value,—interesting and 
suggestive throughout, and throwing new light not only on the conditions 
in which Paul worked but on Paul himself. 


Union Theological Seminary. E. F. Scott. 
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FRANCE AND THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
AMERICAN HIERARCHY 


By Jutes A. BaisnEE, Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1934. 183 
pages. $2.50. 


“Far from attempting to use religion as a means to secure her in- 
fluence in the United States, France in 1783-4 showed only a generous 
and disinterested cooperation with the Holy See and the American repre- 
sentative in trying to provide for the needs of the Church in the land 
she had been the first to befriend and recognize as an independent nation.” 

Such is the conclusion of a work designed by the author to improve 
Franco-American relations by refuting the strictures of Gilmary Shea, 
Thomas Campbell and Dr. Peter Guilday upon “French ecclesiastical 
interfence” in the settlement of the government of the Catholic faithful 
in this country. 


The presentation of the problem is clear, the argument cogent, the 
documentation copious, the work scholarly and probably conclusive. The 
principal contributions of the appendix of the volume to the sources are 
a note of January 4, 1784 from the Bishop of Autun, and an important 
postscript to la Luzerne’s letter of January 31, 1784. 


It is interesting to note, on reading through the correspondence in the 
affair, that Rev. John Carroll, S. J., was strongly opposed throughout to 
any bishop in America, especially if appointed through the efforts of the 
Congregation of the Propaganda, and if supposed to be supported from 
the rich estates in Maryland that the Jesuits seem to have been conserving 
toward the eventual rehabilitation of their Order (pp. 13, 33). The 
American Catholics themselves proposed that they should be governed 
by a superior of their own choosing—if a bishop, “he shall be an ordinary 
national bishop in whose appointment Rome shall have no share” (pp. 
37, 65). Indeed, the French chargé d’affaires suggested that “bishops” 
be introduced by the Episcopalians, so that Rome could then appoint one 
with less danger of grave national suspicion (p. 74). Even Franklin 
“would have wished that Carroll had already been elected” in America 
before being appointed by Rome as—Prefect Apostolic! John Carroll 
himself was very much displeased that Dr. Franklin, rather than “the 
Catholic clergy of the country” should have been the medium of his 
nomination (p. 134), and his Jesuit confréres refused to allow him any 
power over their property in his new position (p. 135). When John 
Carroll finally accepted his appointment, he wrote Cardinal Antonelli in 
very plain terms “how objectionable all foreign jurisdiction will be to” 
American Catholics (p. 140). 

Considering these sentiments, it would seem that a very much more 
vital question than that of “French ecclesiastical interference” would be, 
why did not the Congregation of the Propaganda take up with the Amer- 
ican Catholics themselves the question of their proper government, instead 
of consulting French prelates and statesmen—and Dr. Franklin—so ex- 
clusively ? 


The Meadville Theological School. Charles Lyttle. 
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CIVITAS DEI 


By Lionet Curtis. London: Macmillan, 1934. xxiii, 297 pages. $4.25. 


This narrative of constitutional history from its remote beginnings 
to the present situation assumes the Kingdom of God as the ultimate 
goal of the age-long process. Its principal criticism of the church is its 
failure to make the Kingdom of God present and mundane, insisting that 
sudden cataclysm is to end life upon the earth. With the author’s inter- 
pretation of life as process one heartily agrees. But to discover such a 
process-view of life in Jesus constitutes the fundamental weakness of the 
study. This modernization of Jesus, quite the style four decades ago, is 
now rejected by the New Testament scholar. With the most recent re- 
sults of criticism of the New Testament Mr. Curtis seems only remotely 
familiar. 

The thesis of the investigation is that the government of men must 
be by themselves. Its main findings might possibly be listed as: 1. Gov- 
ernment was impossible by primitive assemblies because their decisions 
were conditioned upon unanimity; 2. Government must be based upon 
moral assumptions not upon physical force; “the function of force in 
human affairs is to give moral ideas time to take root;” 3. Village com- 
munities of Greece became organs of government because they discovered 
the practice of deciding by majorities; 4. The synod of Delos failed 
because it lacked power to enforce its decrees; 5. A democracy may be- 
come tyrannical, e. g. Athens; 6. The earliest recorded expression of 
the principle of the commonwealth is the speech of Pericles, pointing out 
that all the citizens must make decisions which when reduced to law are 
binding upon all and that all enactments are subject to revision in the 
light of experience; “the commonwealth is thus a system of society which 
is capable of continuous growth, because it develops the mind and char- 
acter of the members of whom it is composed. It calls into constant 
and active expression the capacity in men for putting the interests of 
others before their own;” 7. Both Athens and Rome were unable to 
devise representative systems of government; 8. The Christian church 
interpreted the kingdom of God supernaturally, held that truth can be 
known only by revelation, identified the Kingdom of God with itself and 
emphasized the imperfection of the City of God until Christ’s return. 
Thus the church was separated from Jewish particularism and assimilated 
to the Roman empire but rendered impotent to establish a reign of God 
upon earth; 9. The medieval church became the very antithesis of the 
divine commonwealth as conceived by Jesus; 10. Under Edward I, the 
principle that electors are bound by the decisions of those they elect was 
established; 11. Representative government meant that the king might 
enact only in the form which parliament had approved. Bills approved 
by parliament must be enacted by the executive power. But settlements 
by parliament bind the constituents; 12. The invention of printing en- 
abled representative bodies to acquire unlimited power to mold law in the 
light of common experience; 13. The making, interpretation and en- 
forcement of law are three aspects of the same sovereignty and cannot 
be wholly divorced from each other; 14. The weakness of the American 
experiment is that “the king who sits on the throne of Washington can 
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only be changed every four years. In the interval the safety of the state 
may be jeopardized by a deadlock between the executive and legislature ;” 
15. The revolution involving James II settled that the occupant of the 
British throne is placed there by parliament and not by divine right; 
16. The English were able to construct a commonwealth upon a national 
scale because they discerned that “government must not be popularized 
beyond the point at which the system loses the quality of government ;” 
17. A self-governing system depends upon the faith that decisions are 
being made in the general interest (and therefore must be accepted by 
minorities) and the existence of a sufficient number of citizens devoting 
their time to the public interest; 18. The next step in constitutional 
process is the creation of a commonwealth of nations; 19. The ultimate 
goal of the total evolution is the “organization of all humanity in one 
state based upon the principle of the commonwealth;” 20. This goal the 
author identifies with Jesus’ view of the Kingdom of God. 

As a short course in constitutional law this book merits careful per- 
usal. 


The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. Conrad Henry Moehlman. 


CALVIN 
By R. M. Carew Hunt. London: The Centenary Press, 1934. 335 pages. 


On the cover of this new book on Calvin, the publishers announce 
that “since the appearance in 1906 of Walker’s John Calvin, no reliable 
biography has been published in England, and the researches of Con- 
tinental scholars during the last twenty years . . . are therefore largely 
unknown in Great Britain.”” There can be no doubt that Mr. Hunt has 
made extensive use of the numerous recent studies on Calvin (with- 
out having neglected the primary sources), but one cannot be certain 
whether the product of his labor is just as “reliable” as Walker’s work 
to which his publishers refer. For in writing a biography of Calvin, he 
has concentrated his attention almost exclusively upon the events of the 
“hero’s” life, following the sequence from birth to death, occasionally 
discussing possibilities of interpretation or of fact, and sometimes permit- 
ting himself to pass judgment on Calvin’s character, behavior, or opinions. 
He has not availed himself of the material now abundantly at hand which 
would have allowed him to present a picture of Calvin against the total 
background of his times and (what, I think, is a grave error) he has not 
fully or conscientiously used the many (primarily German and French) 
studies on Calvin’s theological and religious thought which have appeared 
during the last two decades. His chapter on Calvin’s theology and ethics 
is surprisingly weak. He shows himself too frequently under the in- 
fluence of the popular prejudice which allots a more dominant place to 
the doctrine of predestination and its logical or illogical consequences 
than it ever had in Calvin’s thinking, and he hardly realizes the supreme 
significance of Calvin’s Biblicism for his Christian thought and action. 
Furthermore, he succumbs to some of the generalizations which have 
been set into the world by Troeltsch and Weber and which they did not 
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take as seriously as some of their uncritical “pupils” have done or which 
have long been refuted by specialists. Hence it is not astonishing that 
Mr. Hunt sometimes makes some careless, but nevertheless quite dog- 
matic, remarks. Referring to Troeltsch, he permits himself to state that 
Luther and Calvin “were men of the Middle Ages, and modern culture 
... did not originate with the Protestant Confessions at all, but with 
those sectarian movements, Anabaptist and Socinian, which the Reform- 
ing leaders had done their utmost to crush out of existence” (p. 130 f). 
This statement is simply a caricature of what Troeltsch said, and if 
he had really said something of this sort, it ought no longer to be repeated 
without criticism. On the same page, one finds the amazing intimation 
that if Calvinism and Catholicism had been permitted to develop side by 
side on the virgin soil of America, “much that is today abhorrent in Amer- 
ican civilization would have been avoided.” 

Fortunately, insights of this depth do not appear often in this gen- 
erally carefully written book, but they are frequent enough (some of the 
comparatively rare allusions to Luther, for example, do not betray an 
objective knowledge of the facts) to shake confidence in the scholarship 
of the author. While we thank him for a readable modern biography of 
Calvin, we do not feel that he has filled a gap in the English literature on 
the reformer of Geneva. 


The Chicago Theological Seminary. W. Pauck. 


PIETISM AS A FACTOR IN THE RISE OF GERMAN 
NATIONALISM 


By Kopret S. Pinson. New York: Columbia University Press. 227 
pages. $3.75. 

In the Introduction the author gives a splendid brief survey of the 
leading currents in German Pietism. “What has all this to do with 
German nationalism?” He answers his own question by stating the aim 
of his study, namely, “to show how certain intellectual, psychological, 
and emotional reactions engendered and developed within the religious 
sphere of Pietism, came in the course of time to be transferred to the 
realm of nationalism and nationality. Pietism brought into the eighteenth 
century Germany an emotionalism and enthusiasm which were hitherto 
lacking. This provided the emotional basis for subsequent nationalism. 
In addition, Pietism introduced and diffused the concepts of individuality 
and of multiplicity and variety, which provided the doctrine of nationalism 
with a philosophic basis. Pietism, furthermore, in appealing to the lower 
classes gave them a greater feeling of self-respect and prestige and thus 
helped to cement the widely separated classes into a unified whole. The 
appeal to the lower classes involved, in turn, a more intensive cultivation 
of the language of the lower classes, German, as opposed to the learned 
Latin and the aristocratic French, a more concentrated effort at public 
education and an increased concern with social welfare and philanthropy.” 

In seven chapters the author develops his thesis. The chapters are 
well documented. The seventeen pages of bibliography indicate the ex- 
tensive nature of the study of Pietistic tracts, sermons, moralistic works 
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and religious poetry, etc., in the effort to show the importance of Pietist 
influences on the rise of modern German nationalism. The movement 
is traced from Spener to Schleiermacher and the patriots of the Wars 
of Liberation. It is pointed out that the developments in this religious 
movement became gradually transformed by a process of secularization 
into the nationalism of the Romantic period. But at no time are ex- 
travagant claims made for the author’s thesis. He himself says “it is not 
the aim of the author to make Pietism either the sole or even the primary 
cause of the rise of German nationalism.” He calls it a factor and 
treats it only as such. 

This volume is a valuable contribution to the study of Pietism in its 
relation to German religious and national life. 


Columbia, S. C. John B. Moose. 


DIE GESCHICHTE DES CHRISTENTUMS 
2 HALBBAND: DAS MITTELALTER 


By JoHANNES VON WALTER. Giutersloh: C. Bertelsmann. 1934. Pp. i-v, 
241-711. 


Professor von Walter here continues his History of Christianity, the 
former Halbband of which was noticed by Professor Pauck in Church 
History II, 181f. The work differs from the ordinary Handbuch in the 
omission of references and the absence of a detailed scheme of numerical 
subdivision. While the author provides no means of controlling his 
statements, his wide knowledge of the sources and literature is apparent, 
and his work is far removed from the weaker type of popularization. 
The arrangement is such as to produce the effect of a smooth unfolding 
of historical movements; and the sense of smoothness is somewhat arti- 
ficially enhanced by the author’s habit of linking by rhetorical means 
paragraphs whose materials are logically unrelated. This, and the skillful 
use of rhetorical questions to suggest his favored interpretations, are 
pronounced features of his style. 

Von Walter has the merit of a sound realization of the political 
factors whose interplay with religious forces goes to determine the his- 
torical evolution of Christianity. But, apart from his clear picture of 
the condition and religion of the primitive Germans, he gives inadequate 
attention to social phenomena and the experiences of the common man. 
With this limitation, he has striven, with remarkable success, for both 
comprehensiveness and proportion. Nevertheless, he has made the Middle 
Ages a little too German, and seems to know Germany better, historically, 
than France. 

Most of the interpretations offered on difficult points of the history 
will be found to square pretty well, I believe, with those of the latest 
good authorities. There are exceptions to this, however. Thus our 
author connects the Forged Decretals with the struggle of Hinkmar and 
Rothad—a view which Fournier has taught us to abandon. And he 
makes the now very doubtful statement that Ockham was a pupil of 
Duns. The book is for the most part free from traces of ecclesiastical 
bias. The author, nevertheless, makes it easy for us to guess his sym- 
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pathies ; for instance in a passage eloquent with admiration for Gottschalk, 
which is in marked contrast with his colorless treatment of popes and 
scholastics. The book has much to commend it; but one has a feeling 
that most of those who are willing to peruse so many facts as von Walter 
supplies, will crave at least some reference to the documents and studies 
which the learned author has employed. 


The University of Chicago. John T. McNeill. 


PHILIP VICKERS FITHIAN: JOURNAL, 1775-1776 


Edited by Ropert GREENHALGH ALBION and Leonipas Dopson. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1934. 279 pages. $3.50. 


The first volume of Fithian’s Journal, with its vivid description of 
life at Nassau Hall in the period immediately preceding the Revolution, 
appeared in 1900, but has been out of print for some years. The present 
volume contains the record of two missionary tours to the frontiers of 
Pennsylvania and Virginia in the years 1775-1776, made under appoint- 
ment of the old Presbytery of Donegal, whose jurisdiction covered the 
entire western country up to the time of the erection of the Presbytery 
of Redstone in 1781. As his circuit, however, did not take him much 
beyond Fort Loudon in the Province of Pennsylvania, we are fortunate 
in having David McClure’s Diary for 1772-1773, with its extended notices 
and intimate glimpses of the trans-Allegheny region. Together these two 
documents, which compliment one another at many points, furnish an 
invaluable contribution to our knowledge of ecclesiastical conditions in 
the West in the pre-Redstone period. Reviewers of both this and the 
earlier volume seem prone to stress the “entertaining qualities” of Fithian, 
his “gift of humor,” and his preoccupation with the secular at the ex- 
pense of the religious, in his fascinating account of his travels. They 
overlook the fact, however, that his method has enabled him not only to 
present a great deal of information concerning the beginnings of a num- 
ber of individual congregations, but to reconstruct the life of the churches 
of that early period before our very eyes. Surely it is not the mark of 
an historian that he be dull. Here then is source material of the highest 
value, of which the student of American church history cannot afford to 
be ignorant. The editors are to be congratulated especially upon the full- 
ness and accuracy of their notes. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Thos. C. Pears, Jr. 


EDMUND BAILEY O’CALLAGHAN (1797-1880) 


A Study in American Historiography. By F. SHaw Guy. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: The American Catholic University, 1934. x, 92 pages. 


The purpose of this dissertation is to resuscitate the name of the 
one-time celebrated historian of New York. Edmund Bailey O’Callaghan 
is known only to a small group of professional historians, while his name 
is passed over even in many works written on the subject of American 
historiography. Yet his research in and publication of the early documents 
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relating to the history of New York State entitle him to the distinction 
of pioneer in that field. 

The author has very little to say about the personal life of O’Calla- 
ghan. Certainly scarcity of available sources account for this lack of in- 
formation just as much as the avowed purpose of giving only a study 
of the historian. ; 

The anti-rent question, which was vigorously discussed in his days, 
led O’Callaghan to study the Dutch land grants and he became thereby 
interested in the history of early New York colonization. The result of 
these studies was the monumental History of New Netherland (1845- 
1848) which broke the spell of the Puritan presentation in Bancroft’s 
history and was heartily detested by the New England historical school. 
During the next twenty-two years (1848-1870), O'Callaghan was em- 
ployed by the government of New York to publish the Documentary His- 
tory of the State of New York, the Documents relating to the Colonial 
History of the State of New York, and a number of similar historical 
works. The author is conscious of the shortcomings of these voluminous 
publications. Translations of texts which are curtailed at will, whose 
obscurities are seldom removed by appropriate explanatory notes and 
whose authenticity is not properly set forth by literary documentation 
are not the ideal of editions of historical sources. Yet O’Callaghan might 
not to be blamed for all; he had to serve masters who had no idea about 
the requirements of accuracy in editions of historical documents. 

The author made use of extensive manuscript material preserved at 
Albany and Washington. The bibliographical indications are too sum- 
mary, the long quotations from sources carry much material foreign to 
the subject, the historical works of O’Callaghan are not analyzed enough 
to enable the reader to form a critical estimation of their worth and this 
lack is not completely compensated by the quotation of some critical valu- 
ations of certain authors. Yet the dissertation brings out very well the 
versatile genius of O’Callaghan who without any special training for his- 
toriography performed yeoman’s work in an untrodden field. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. John M. Lenhart, O. M. Cap. 


THE SECULARIZATION OF THE CALIFORNIA MISSIONS 
(1810-1846) 


By GeraLp J. Geary. Washington, D. C.: Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, 1934. x, 204 pages. $1.25. 


The publication of this-scholarly dissertation is opportune in view 
of the increased interest in the California missions resulting from the 
150th anniversary of the death of Father Junipero Serra, the founder 
of the first missions. 

The mission system used extensively by the Jesuits and the Fran- 
ciscans was the practice of gathering the Indians into communities 
where they lived under the direction and supervision of the missionaries. 
Its aim was twofold: the evangelizing and the civilizing of the Indians. 
The meaning of secularization as applied to the missions changed several 
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times during the development of the secularization movement. Originally 
it meant the substitution of secular priests for the religious order priests 
and the conversion of the mission into a parish. As such it was a normal 
process in church development, and was not opposed by the missionaries. 
Ultimately, however, it came to mean the confiscation of the mis- 
sion property and lands by white settlers and government officials, and 
resulted in the destruction of the missions. 


Father Geary presents a clear and interesting discussion of this in- 
volved and disputed subject. His treatment is sufficiently full for one 
not familiar with the history of the missions to understand the problem 
presented to the Franciscan missionaries by the disrupting influences of 
changing political fortunes, and of “Spanish liberalism and California 
cupidity.” Especially valuable is the background discussion of the secular- 
ization of the missions in New Spain (Mexico), which makes much more 
intelligible the problem as it presented itself in California. 


From the beginning the missionaries experienced political difficulties 
in their work in California, and with the independence of Mexico in 1821 
there developed strong and persistent impulses toward secularization, the 
final chapter of which was written in 1846. The various influences which 
contributed toward this result are discussed and evaluated by Dr. Geary, 
and he quotes freely from excellent primary and secondary sources. One 
particularly valuable part of the discussion is that which throws light on 
the much-misunderstood ‘““Ten-Year Law.” 


Berkeley Baptist Divinity School, Sandford Fleming. 
Berkeley, California. 


THE ATTITUDE OF WOLFGANG MUSCULUS TOWARD 
RELIGIOUS TOLERANCE 


By Paut JostanH ScHwas. Scottdale, Pa.: Mennonite Press, 1933. 
63 pages. 


This essay is based upon a dissertation submitted in partial fulfill- 
ment of Ph. D. requirements at Yale. For the most part the author has 
woven together very valuable materials gathered from sources not avail- 
able here in America. Wherein I have been able to check, he is scrup- 
ulously accurate and most wise in all his observations and conclusions. 
We are quite familiar with the more prominent personalities of the Ref- 
ormation era. Now Mr. Schwab has so evaluated Musculus that here- 
after the historian writing in English must include him. Musculus re- 
minds us of Butzer, Melanchthon and Erasmus in many ways. In these 
latter days when there is an increasing rapprochement between the groups 
arising out of the Reformation struggle, the tolerance of this hitherto 
rather obscure cosmopolitan (though he could not tolerate the Anabaptists ) 
should be magnified and emulated. 


The Western Theological Seminary, Gaius J. Slosser. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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STORIES OF THE HOLY FATHERS 


By Sir Ernest A. WALLis Bunce, KrT., transl. New York: Oxford 

University Press. xxxvii, 512 pages. $4.50. 

This is a one volume edition of the work published in 1907 in two 
volumes under the title The Paradise, or Garden of the Holy Fathers, 
etc. Since no change has been made in the text of the work, an extended 
review is not necessary. The work comprises The Life of St. Anthony 
attributed to Athanasius, The Paradise written by Palladius, The Rule of 
Pachomius, and The History of the Monks by Jerome. The work has 
long been an important source for the knowledge of Egyptian monasticism, 
and its re-appearance in a cheaper edition is sincerely welcome. 


Matthew Spinka. 





